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Preface 


Swami Vivekananda died in 1902 at the early age of thirty- 
nine, but by then his work had been done. Though he kept 
aloof from politics, he has been hailed as the first great exponent 
of Indian nationalism. Where Vivekananda had sown, Gandhiji 
and Netaji reaped. If the final achievement fell far short of 
expectation, it was because India’s leaders had not read 
Vivekananda aright. Swamiji looked upon himself as a religious 
teacher; many of his disciples and admirers think that it was as 
the saviour of Hinduism that he contributed to the awakening 
of India and paved the way to the country’s independence. 
This is a misleading tribute, because the religion Vivekananda 
preached drew upon Islam as well as Hinduism, and he was also 
an admirer as well as a critic of Christianity and of Buddhism. 
It is said that he had awakened the soul of India, but this awak¬ 
ening was made easier by his earlier and somewhat different 
awakening of the soul of the West. 

Vivekananda’s commanding presence and his powerful, 
mellifluous voice might have held his first audiences in thrall, 
but generations who have not seen his face or heard his voice 
are as impressed by his teachings as those who came in contact 
with him. Although primarily a religious teacher and a mission¬ 
ary and also a convinced monist, he founded no sect. That is why 
he could easily become the prophet of nationalism in a country 
riven by warring castes and creeds. How is it that this monk, 
who called himself a Vedantist, could preach a religion that 
would fire young people with patriotic zeal, prepare them for a 
crusade against poverty and ignorance and instil into his 
disciples and followers an absorbing passion for work that goes 
hand in hand with supreme non-attachment ? 

I have read many works of exegesis on Swamiji’s teachings, 
but have not felt satisfied because of their one-sidedness. 
Rationalists and pragmatists have praised him for his human¬ 
ism, but have been puzzled by what they mistakenly call his 
‘mysticism’ or ‘idealism’. At the other end are religious thinkers 
who look upon him as a descendant of Shankaracharya, who 
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elucidated Vedantic monism; yet another group in this category 
look upon him as a teacher who tried to make a synthesis of all 
religions, thus missing the edge and thrust of his preaching. 
Incidentally, it is this last-named group of admirers who look 
upon Vivekananda as a forerunner of Gandhiji, but I want to 
emphasize the basic difference in their beliefs and attitudes. 

My own approach to Vivekananda also is confessedly one¬ 
sided. In 1982 I brought out a book on the Independence 
struggle and named it India Wrests Freedom. Friends who liked 
the book pressed me to write a monograph on the fountainhead 
of Indian nationalism—Swami Vivekananda. As I addressed 
myself to this task, I realized that if Swamiji is to be under¬ 
stood properly, we must probe the central philosophy from 
which all his teachings emanate and flow out in different 
directions. Indeed it is this philosophy, deep and closely argued, 
which runs like a thread through his lectures, essays and letters, 
and it is this philosophy which accounts for the refreshing 
contemporaneity of his teachings. Though circumstances and 
situations may change, this philosophy will endure, because it 
deals with the socio-economic problems of man as much as his 
spiritual cravings. 

I am grateful to friends who have oflTered valuable sugges¬ 
tions and helped me with books not only on Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda but also on the nationalist movement as inspired and 
sustained by his teachings. For Vivekananda’s works I have 
used the Centenary edition published from Almora; and 
whether using quotation marks or not, I have tried to explain 
him in his own words as far as possible. Swami Lokeswar- 
ananda of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, obliged me by reading over the entire typescript, 
suggesting corrections wherever I seemed to go astray and 
drawing attention to inadequacies in my exposition. I am 
grateful to Professor Michael Balfour for verifying the quota¬ 
tion from Marx’s letter to Hyndman {The Record of an Adven¬ 
turous Lifey 1911), and, last and first, to my former pupil 
Shankar (now Swami Poornatmananda), who has helped me 
with books and was with me at every stage of writing and 
typing the work. 

While acknowledging my indebtedness to these friends, I 
must say that the opinions expressed in the book from the 
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first chapter to the last are all my own, born of my sundry 
studies and experiences, ‘in which my often rumination wraps 
me in a most humorous sadness’, but which also fills me with 
undying hopes for the future. 

S. C. Sen Gupta 

Calcutta 
June ig84 




CHAPTER 1 


The Pioneers 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines a nation as an ‘exten¬ 
sive aggregate of persons, so closely associated with each other 
by common descent, language or history as to form a distinct 
race or people, usually organized as a separate political state 
and occupying a definite territory’. It adds that in earlier 
usage, the racial idea is usually stronger than the notion of 
political unity and independence. This definition, though ac¬ 
curate and comprehensive, requires a little elaboration before 
its meaning can be fully grasped. While many Jews wandered 
from place to place, a minority stayed on in Palestine under 
alien rulers. But in spite of persecution and wanderings, they 
retained their national unity, though they had no political 
independence at home or abroad; the secret of their strength 
lay in their strict adherence to their religion, and more than 
that, in their intense consciousness of racial integrity. 

The important point, however, is that though there might 
be other factors such as common language or religion, the 
essence of nationality lies in territorial integrity with political 
sovereignty. The other factors aid in the growth of nationalism 
but may also embarrass it. Palestine, with Jerusalem, was 
occupied by the Arabs in 615 a.d., and then it passed on to the 
the Seljuk Turks, who were superseded by the Ottomans in 
1517. For centuries the Jews nursed their dream of recovering 
their homeland in Palestine and succeeded in realizing it only 
in 1948. The neighbouring Arab countries, all Muslim, refused 
to recognize it, but the new Jewish state of Israel, where reli¬ 
gious fervour is matched by military strength, has not only held 
its own against Arab hostility, but also considerably extended 
its territories. One may object to Israel’s aggressiveness or 
question the propriety of the diplomatic moves which preceded 
the creation of this national homeland for the Jews. Here we 
are concerned with the concept of nationalism, and the ex¬ 
ample of Israel only shows that the common consciousness 
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should be symbolized by a sovereign national state. 

How other factors sustain and also bedevil the sentiment of 
nationalism may be realized if we look at the growth bf Islam 
and Islamic states. Religion is a unifying factor that binds one 
man to another; and Islam, which believes in the unity of God 
and the equality of man, was from its early beginnings destined 
to become a world religion, spreading over different countries 
inhabited by people of different races speaking different 
languages. A new cementing force was the Caliph (the Viceger¬ 
ent of Mohammed), whose name was to be uttered by every 
Muslim in his daily prayers. When the Caliphate was assumed 
by the Turkish Sultan in 1517, Islam seemed to be on the 
way to becoming the unifying principle of a world state. But 
the experience of the Islamic Caliphate combined with the 
Turkish Sultanate has only proved the truth of what Swami 
Vivekananda said in another context, that it is not possible 
to establish either a universal religion or a universal empire. 
It is possibly the vastness of the Turkish Sultan’s empire which 
contributed to its decay. Within a few centuries Turkey came 
to be known as ‘the sick man of Europe*; and the Sultan’s 
authority in distant provinces was then only nominal. By the 
time the First World War broke out, there were murmurings 
of revolt both in Turkey and in the outlying provinces. Some 
had already broken away and others were preparing to do so. 
Curiously enough, this assault from opposite directions was 
based on the territorial principle of nationalism. The Arab 
world, although divided into various factions, was united in 
its efforts to throw off the yoke of foreign Turkish domination; 
and the new generation in Turkey, while professing unflinching 
loyalty to Islam, wanted to go back to their Turanian roots, 
and even to get rid of the Arabic accretions in the Turkish 
language. The result was that at the end of the First World 
War the only champions of the Caliphate, which was equally 
unacceptable to Arab and Turkish nationalists, were Indian 
Muslim leaders like the Ali brothers. Ameer Ali and the 
Aga Khan and the great Hindu sponsor of the Khilafat, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who was ‘sure’ but not 
‘absolutely sure’ of the rights of the Sultan-Caliph. No wonder 
that first the Sultanate and then the Caliphate was uncer¬ 
emoniously abolished by Mustapha Kamal Pasha. 
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Another notable attempt was made by Karl Marx (1818-83) 
to found a new order (or a new religion?) by uniting the 
workers of the world in a classless society, and it is partly with 
this end in view that the Comintern (1919-43) or the Third 
Communist International was established in Russia. But as 
Stalin himself opted for Socialism in One Country, it is the 
Comintern that withered away. This may sound as an over¬ 
simplification of history, but the fact remains that in the 
foreseeable future there is little prospect of the supersession of 
nationalism. The constituent elements of nationalism are many 
—homogeneity in language, culture, racial descent, religion 
and so forth and so on, but its essence is love for a homeland 
that is compact and integrated. The love for the motherland 
is like the love for one’s mother. It is for such a land that the 
Jews yearned for centuries, and it is after being deprived of 
such a homeland that the Palestinian Arabs are moaning 
today, ready to fight to their last breath. This very common 
sentiment finds its simplest and best expression in Scott’s well- 
known lines: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

II 

The concept of nationalism is, indeed, very ancient. The pre¬ 
historic legends which were transformed by the poetic genius 
of Homer show the rulers of very small principalities banding 
themselves together to defend Greek national honour. Com¬ 
pared with Greece, India is a vast country protected on all 
sides by natural frontiers—the mountain ranges on the north 
and the sea on the other sides, not to speak of the dense forests 
which gave additional protection in the east. Its name Bharat- 
varsha takes us back to a legendary semi-divine king Bharat 
who must have wielded suzerain power over scattered king¬ 
doms, of which we get glimpses in the old epics; and some 
indologists think that ‘Varsha’ has reference to the plentiful 
rains which made this vast tract fertile. Ancient sages who 
have handed down a large legacy of cultural tradition called 
themselves Aryans, and we are inclined to equate Indian 
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civilization with Aryan civilization which was overlaid with 
contributions made by waves of later immigrants. Whether or 
not the Aryans themselves migrated to India from Central 
Asia, the fact remains that from the earliest times India has 
been one country and that the process of fusion of different 
races and cultures has continued unabated. Vivekananda 
believed that there were contacts between the primitive 
inhabitants of India and Egypt, and many ideas, such as those 
of the unity of God and the transmigration of souls, travelled 
from India to the West via Alexandria. Yet in spite of these 
incursions and fusions, India has always maintained its own 
identity, and it is this sense of identity that has tended towards 
unified political sovereignty, and we find evidence of this 
integration in the days of the Maury as or of the Moguls, of 
whom Akbar was the central figure. 

The process of assimilation and fusion was not as simple 
as might appear from the preceding paragraph. Muslim 
invaders from the north-west were not just warlike marauders 
but men with a militant zeal for their faith; and towards the 
end of the twelfth century they decided to settle in the fer¬ 
tile regions of India rather than go back to the inhospitable 
climate of their home in Afghanistan. Mohammed Ghori left 
as his Viceroy Qutubuddin, who, on his master’s death, 
established what is called the Slave Dynasty, thus beginning 
a new period in Indian history. That a slave could attain to 
generalship, then to Viccroyalty and last of all to kingship 
should have been an eye-opener to the caste-ridden Hindus 
of India. Why the Hindus did not join their forces and block 
the narrow mountain passes through which the Afghans made 
their frequent and devastating incursions is a puzzle that 
historians have not been able to solve. Subsequently, even that 
possibility vanished, for the Muslims stationed themselves at 
Lahore, and more importantly, at Delhi, which is said to have 
been the site of the capital of the Kurus and Pandavas, whose 
glorious deeds are enshrined in the Mahabkarata. 

The Hindus noted with dismay that the new conquerors 
professed a religion not in any way akin to their own faith. As 
Bernard Shaw would put it several centuries after Mahmud 
of Ghazni and Mohammed of Ghor, Tslam is very different 
. . . there was to be no toleration. You accepted Allah or you 
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had your throat cut by somebody who did.’ The Muslim 
rulers who now settled in India did not proceed to cut the 
throats of the vast population with whom they must live 
peaceably if they were to live in India and rule it. The Hindus, 
who were normally a peace-loving people, now devised a wall 
of defence which was as foolish as their failure to build a wall 
to prevent the periodical invasions of the Turks or the Afghans. 
Here was an outsider {mleccha) who not only ate beef, the 
flesh of the cow, a sacred animal, but also pulled down the 
images of gods. So he must be regarded as an untouchable; 
any contact with him would be a contamination. Already the 
caste system in Hindu society had been stratified; and now 
the Brahmin priest or pandit, who was the law-giver, devised 
new and ever new ordinances for ostracizing the lower castes 
who performed ignoble duties or had any contact with aliens— 
the Muslim ruler and his co-religionists, who stood outside the 
pale of Hindu society. By thus confining themselves in a segment 
fenced off from the outside world by prejudices and taboos, 
the Hindus lost interest in nature and added little to their 
ancient cultural heritage except verbal subtleties. At one time 
the Hindus had gone to different lands for trade, for the study 
of philosophy and science, and they had made signal contribu¬ 
tions to medicine, mathematics and chemistry. But these .soon 
became sealed books to them; and even now when there is 
talk of exploring the mysteries of the ancient Indian system of 
medicine, we are bewildered, because we do not know the 
steps by which our forefathers reached their conclusions. 

The worst sufferers were the womenfolk. The Muslims kept 
their women confined in harems, though there is reason to 
believe that women were relatively free in their movements 
in ancient India. When marauding soldiers sack a city, they 
kill the men and rape the women, and it is not unnatural that 
some women should prefer to preserve their honour by jumping 
into a blazing fire. Such heroic self-immolation of Rajput 
women in the early days of the Delhi Sultanate has been 
embalmed in legend and sung by bards. But as priestcraft 
did not disapprove of self-immolation of widows, it came to 
be looked upon as wifely duty, and thus from the noble jahar 
ritual of Rajput women, we come to the horrible custom of 
the suttee. Women were now confined to the house and denied 
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all opportunities of education. As the Hindus lived in a 
closed society, various barbarous and superstitious practices 
became rampant—child marriages, particularly among girls, 
and polygamy, especially amongst the higher strata of Brah¬ 
mins. Foreign contacts were rendered impossible because a 
sea voyage came to be looked upon as a sin. Hinduism pre¬ 
served itself from contamination by blocking all avenues to 
progress. 

If the Hindus were sunk in ignorance and superstition, the 
Muslims were enervated by luxury, fratricidal strife and the 
fissiparous tendencies which had grown out of the new mode 
of administration introduced by the last great Mogul emperor, 
Aurangzeb. The Mahratta power in the Deccan became so 
formidable that in trying to cope with it Aurangzeb was 
compelled to spend the last twenty-seven years of his life away 
from Delhi; the Sikhs rose in revolt in the north, and Rajsimha 
showed that the Rajputs, who were always a thorn in the side 
of the Muslim emperor, had not lost their old vigour. After 
Aurangzeb’s death, the Mahrattas and the Sikhs became more 
and more formidable, and with turmoil at home and raids 
from across the borders, the Mogul emperor gradually became 
a shadowy figure with little power or influence. In the Bengal 
Subahj Murshid Quli Khan was an able administrator, but he 
too could not win over the majority community, and his suc¬ 
cessors lived in constant dread of roving Mahratta marauders. 
The European traders, who had been entrenched for some 
time in their factories, which were also their arsenals, were 
quick to seize their opportunity, and Robert Clive dealt a 
crushing blow to Muslim sovereignty in Bengal—and in India 
—by winning the battle of Plassey in 1757. 

Ill 

Twenty-six years after Plassey a son was born in a high-caste 
Brahmin family, who, in the centenary of his death in 1933, 
was described by Rabindranath Tagore as the ‘path-maker*, 
that is to say, as the man who inaugurated the ‘Modern Age 
in India*. His name was Rammohun Roy. He rescued India 
from the morass into which it had been plunged by priests and 
pandits who had deceived themselves and the people by 
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relying on garbled versions of old Hindu scriptures. By giving 
a new interpretation of the Upanishads he brought Hinduism 
nearer to Islam, for he showed that image-worship, which was 
one of the factors that divided the two communities, was not 
an integral part of Hinduism. He saw, too, that the Europeans 
who were firmly establishing themselves in India were not 
merely traders and administrators but also exponents of a new 
culture which would rejuvenate our ancient heritage. His 
forefathers, who held high offices under Muslim rulers, were 
well-versed in Islamic literature and theology, and this interest 
they passed on to Rammohun, who early in life acquired 
mastery of Arabic and Persian. From his forebears on the 
mother’s side, who were priests and pandits, he derived his 
grounding in Sanskrit literature and his familiarity with Hindu 
scriptures. When he was old enough to build a career for 
himself, he found that Lord Cornwallis had not only per¬ 
manently settled the land revenue system in Bengal but also 
established the British Indian Civil Service. So he had to 
acquire an effective command of English, and by learning 
English, he could also grasp the significance of modern 
European philosophy, science and literature. 

More important than his linguistic and literary attainments 
was his mental acumen, which grasped the realities of practical 
life as much as it yearned for what lay beyond the senses and 
the intellect. He was conscious of the rich heritage of the past, 
but he was equally alive to the necessity for mopping up the 
abuses that had made this heritage more a liability than an 
asset. He was repelled by the gross idolatries of Hinduism and 
raised a storm of protest against them even in his teens. He 
valued Western education, which was a benefit conferred by 
the British, but he was not blind to the ruthless exploitation 
of India’s resources by foreign merchants; and when Cornwallis 
established law and order through the British Indian Civil 
Service, he saw, too, that the Governor-General had blocked 
the path of advancement for natives. But although there were 
pulls from different directions, he never lost sight of priorities, 
and that made him a reformer before a revolutionary. Even 
as a boy, he became aware of the evils of superstition, and when 
his protests estranged him from his father, he left home in 
disgust and wandered from place to place, from province to 
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province, even as far as Tibet. Long and arduous journeys at 
a time when the means of transport were inadequate and often 
non-existent made him sec India in the raw, and he*returned 
a chastened man. He felt that although British rule might 
mean political bondage and economic drain, we must set our 
house in order before we try to drive out the foreigner who had 
saved the country from chaos. Subhaschandra Bose would 
think otherwise. But Bose was born one hundred and twenty- 
four years after Rammohun. 

It would be irrelevant in the present context to examine the 
details of the reforms initiated by Rammohun; many of them 
are now a part of history. What is more important is that 
Rammohun shook Indian society out of its inertia and gave 
it a new dynamism; and though the new India might make 
mistakes, there was little possibility of its sinking into stupor 
again. The same thing may be said of what once aroused 
fervid enthusiasm and also implacable hostility—his founding 
of a new religion, Brahmoism, though he refused the role of a 
man-God or a God-man, which he disliked. With the gradual 
relaxation of caste rigidities, the stepping-up of the age of 
marriage, the increasing freedom given to women, and similar 
other changes, the distinction between Brahmos and Hindus 
has become rather nebulous now. Only Rammohun and his fol¬ 
lowers would not agree with the Hindus that God could be 
worshipped in many forms and under many names. It seems 
that he had greater attraction for Unitarian Christianity than 
for Islam, which makes a distinction between Allah and his 
Prophet Mohammed. Rammohun thus made a noble and 
daring attempt at bringing together the various peoples of 
India by showing the spiritual affinity between the Upanishads, 
the Bible and the Quoran and also the Grantha-Sahib of the 
Sikhs. What exists is One; the sages call It by different names. 
This Upanishadic message was the kernel of his religion. 

Rammohun did many memorable things, not the least 
important being his contribution to the growth of Bengali 
prose, of which he may be said to be the founder. But to my 
mind, by far the greatest achievement of his life was his relent¬ 
less championship of Western or English education in India. 
Robert Clive, it has been aptly said, conquered India in the 
manner and spirit of a robber baron, and it was left to his 
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successors to consolidate the conquest by devising a suitable 
administrative machinery and to choose the language in which 
the administration was to be conducted. Persian, the court 
language of the Moguls, was on its way out, and the question 
was whether the official language was to be Sanskrit in a 
simplified form (with Persian as an alternative for Muslims) 
or English, the language of the new ruling class, which the 
majority of Indians, Hindus and Muslims, did not know. 

Warren Hastings, who succeeded Clive, was promoted 
Governor-General so that he might have authority also over 
the two other Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. He was to 
be assisted by a Council of four, of whom one was Sir Philip 
Francis, an implacable enemy of the Governor-General with 
whom he once even fought a duel. Francis stood for English, 
which meant that Hastings would oppose it. Besides this per¬ 
sonal animosity, Hastings, himself an Orientalist, was the 
friend and patron of Sir William Jones, founder of the Asiatic 
Society and one of the greatest linguists by any standard. If 
the Anglicists, as the champions of English were called, won 
the battle against the Orientalists, not a little of the credit must 
be given to Rammohun Roy. In spite of his mastery of Oriental 
languages, he fought on behalf of English with unflinching 
tenacity, because he knew that at that point of time the future 
of India lay with English education, which would bring to the 
people the ‘enlightenment’ of modern Europe, and not with 
Sanskrit or any other Oriental language, which would shut 
them out from the rational thinking and liberal knowledge 
of the West. 


IV 

Rammohun Roy, who entertained revolutionary ideas in 
politics, espoused the cause of the Neapolitans against Austrian 
aggression, and of the South Americans reeling under oppressive 
Spanish masters; and he also enthusiastically supported the 
rising in France in 1830. But although in his youth he was 
disturbed by the rapacity of British traders who had become 
rulers of India after the Battle of Plassey, his early revolu¬ 
tionary zeal cooled off as he grew in years; he realized the 
benefits of British rule after the virtual dissolution of the Mogul 
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Empire in the second half of the eighteenth century, and he 
died a loyal subject of the East India Company in 1833. The 
embers of political revolution, however, were not extinct, and 
they blazed into a fire within twenty-five years of Rammohun’s 
death. 

The spark that kindled the fire was a minor grievance, and 
what is known as the Sepoy Mutiny has been dismissed as a 
string of sporadic skirmishes which lacked central direction 
and which British generalship put down without much diffi¬ 
culty. But there are certain features of the rising which cannot 
be so lightly passed over. First, it was a people’s movement 
against foreign rulers who were proud of being aliens and 
looked down upon Indians as inferior specimens of humanity. 
This hurt the feelings not only of the humble sepoy after whom 
the Mutiny is named but also of the peasantry who helped the 
upheaval as far as they could. And a second feature, equally 
significant, was Hindu-Muslim unity. There were occasional 
communal clashes, but on the whole the Hindu sepoy and the 
Muslim sepoy fought side by side, and it is a remarkable 
tribute to their joint struggle that the Hindu majority flocked 
to the banner of the last Mogul emperor Bahadur Shah, who, 
although old and decrepit, attracted the loyalty of all his 
subjects, because he was an Indian. 

The Sepoy uprising was marked by acts of heroism, but it 
lacked effective leadership and a coherent philosophy; and 
although the first rumblings were heard at Vellore, it was 
in the north—from Meerut to Bengal—that the rebellion 
spread like wildfire. Even if it was put down, the spirit remained 
intact and only the form of expression changed. The new leader 
was a religious teacher, Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83), who 
was born in Gujarat but chose the militant provinces of Punjab 
and U.P. as the field of his missionary activity, which started 
in 1866, Dayananda was a religious teacher, but quite early 
his teaching acquired political overtones, as will be evident from 
the message which his disciple places as the Foreword to a 
worshipful biography: ‘The world is fettered by the chain 
forged by superstition and ignorance. I have come to snap 
asunder that chain and to set slaves at liberty. It is contrary 
to my mission to have people deprived of their freedom.* 

Dayananda was austere in his morals, firm as a rock in his 
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religious convictions and equally aggressive in his denunciation 
of other faiths, Indian and foreign. His religion was so inti¬ 
mately fused with his patriotism that it is difficult to say which 
of these impulses was primal and which derivative. An erudite 
scholar in Sanskrit, he held that many of our evil practices 
sprang from the failure of our commentators to distinguish 
Vedic language from later interpolations, which had no plenary 
authority of their own. He engaged himself in frequent debates 
with scholars of other schools and always held his own against 
opponents by means of his ratiocinativc skill and his im¬ 
peccable command of Vedic Sanskrit. But it is neither in 
his learning nor in his logical power that we shall find the 
secret of his influence. Rather it was his fervour, his militancy, 
his unswerving faith in his religion that made this sectarian 
teacher a national leader. 

His attitude was clear and forthright. Our homeland was 
under a cloud, because the people had been enervated by 
ignorance, superstition and corruption and deceived by the 
‘Popes’, which was the epithet he applied to the dishonest 
priests of all religions. A foreign ruler, even if he is just and 
benevolent, cannot promote the welfare of a subject nation, 
because on account of differences in culture, language and 
customs, there would be disagreements and clashes which it 
would be impossible to resolve until the country is free. He was 
unequivocal and emphatic in the exposition of his own philo¬ 
sophy, which was interwoven with his love for his own land 
and people and his indifference to other races and faiths. An 
enemy of Hindu idolatry, he derided the degenerate Hindus, 
who, in order to save Lord Venimadhab from Muslim icono¬ 
clasts, threw the image into a well, and now their equally 
pusillanimous descendants show off this scene of dishonour as a 
place of pilgrimage. On the other hand, his complaint against 
Brahmos was that although not idolatrous, these ‘enlightened* 
men were proud of their English education and foreign ways 
and manners and their ignorance of the native heritage. 

The country which Dayananda refers to as his own he calls 
Aryavarta, the land of the Aryans, which is bounded on the 
west by the river Attock and on the east by the Brahmaputra; 
on the north are the Himalayas and on the south the Vindhya 
ranges. This place he calls a ‘touchstone’, the home of true 
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religion; it is from here that all learning emanated and flowed 
first to Egypt, then from Egypt to Greece, from Greece to Rome 
and from Rome to other lands. The first inhabitant!? of Arya- 
varta were the Aryans, who came not from Iran, as some people 
say, but from Tibet, and before their arrival this land was 
uninhabited. These Aryans were God’s chosen people to whom 
He gave His message as contained in the Vedas, which alone 
can claim primal authority. To these four Vedas sages later 
added the Upanishads, the Brahmanas and the Puranas, which 
have no authority of their own and should be obeyed only in 
so far as they arc compatible with Vedic teaching. According 
to Dayananda, the Vedas posit only one God who is formless, 
and if anywhere there are references in the Vedas to more than 
one God, these should be rejected as later accretions. Daya¬ 
nanda looks upon every other religion as man-made, and he 
is as hard on corrupt Aryan priests as on Jains, who, he says, 
introduced idolatry in India. He would not recognize later 
religions, which, he thought, had no divine authority; thus he 
is as indifferent to monotheistic Christianity and Islam as to 
Buddhism, which is inclined towards atheism. He could not 
altogether leave out castes, which are mentioned in the Vedas, 
but says that castes were intended to be based on occupations, 
and it is priestcraft which has made them static. This argument 
has been advanced by other apologists toq, but not one of them 
has been able to advance any convincing explanation either 
about its utility or of the stages of its degradation. Dayananda, 
however, asserts that there should be no difficulty in our 
accepting the authority of the Vedas because they arc the most 
ancient scriptures and also because they satisfy all the tests of 
logical proof: (a) sensuous perception, (6) inference, (c) upamdna, 
which may roughly be translated as ‘analogy’, {d) authority, 
{e) implication, (/) tradition or legend, {g) inclusiveness, and 
(A) probability. 

Dayananda’s philosophy is open to various objections, in¬ 
cluding illogicality. He admits that God is not capable of 
proof, but also advances the specious argument that since all 
existing things have a creator, the world cannot be uncreated. 
In that case, the creator must have been created, too, and thus 
there will be infinite regress. And if there is a God, why should 
He speak to the people of Aryavarta alone ? He makes other 
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curious assumptions, and his philosophy is vitiated by incon¬ 
sistencies, too. At one stage, he asserts that there are three 
eternal things, viz. God, Nature and Life, but then God ceases 
to be the source of all creation. He rejects Hebraism and Islam 
on the ground that they are much younger than the religion 
of the Aryans, but recent excavations have revealed a pre-Aryan 
civilization at Harappa; and why should we assume that they 
did not have a religion also? His further argument against 
Hebraism and Christianity that the all-powerful Jehovah and 
Allah could not prevent the emergence of Satan applies to 
the Vedic God also, who had to find a place for evil that had 
to be warded off and who could not keep out non-Vedic reli¬ 
gions from Aryavarta. 

From the point of view of nationalism, the most serious 
objection to Dayananda’s philosophy is its narrowness, for, as 
far as I have understood his views, it excludes the region south 
of the Vindhyas and also people professing other faiths whether 
in the south or the north. It is at the same time pathetic and 
ironical that Dayananda’s most famous follower Lala Lajpat 
Rai, a noted freedom-fighter, came round to the view that the 
Hindus and Muslims were separate peoples, and Jiniiah cited 
this view when the campaign for the partition of India was 
at its height. 

All these criticisms notwithstanding, we must admit that 
Dayananda’s Arya Samaj made a signal contribution to 
nationalism, and that the Swami gave it a local habitation and a 
content. Dayananda and his organization carried on a ceaseless 
war against corruption and laid emphasis on probity both in 
personal and public life. He made Hindus conscious of their 
national heritage, and did his best to rid it of superstitious 
practices and sectarian heresies. Even now, when he is regarded 
as no more than a founder of a sect, there can be no two 
opinions about his burning patriotism and his fervid admiration 
for the heroes who tried to rid India of foreign domination. 
The great Mahratta leader Shivaji was partly inspired by a 
religious motive, but as he was illiterate, he did not care for 
the niceties of doctrine. The more important thing for him was 
Shivaji’s love for his homeland, the Deccan, where the Mogul 
emperor was an outsider. That the Muslim invader was a 
beef-eater was an additional consideration for the Hindu 
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warrior for whom the cow was a sacred object. As Dayananda 
did not approve of sectarianism, and the Sikhs appeared to be 
a new sect with a new divinity, the Grantha-Sahib* Sikhism 
was not expected to have any appeal for him. But Dayananda 
held out both Shivaji and Guru Govind Singh, neither of whom 
had anything to do with the Vedas, as noble examples for 
modern Indians, because both of them had stood up against 
foreign domination; and we hear his voice echoed and re¬ 
echoed in Lala Lajpat Rai and the young man who avenged 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death—I mean Sardar Bhagat Singh, a 
great patriot and a Sikh. 


V 

Dayananda Saraswati lamented that the Brahmos were too 
westernized to care for the beauties and mysteries of their 
ancient heritage. But quite some time before his birth, Ram- 
mohun Roy, the founder of Brahmoism, and David Hare, a 
Christian humanist, had launched a campaign for the dis¬ 
semination of Western education. It reached a significant stage 
with the establishment of the Hindu College, which became a 
rallying-point for the Anglicists right from 1817, the year of 
its birth. When eighteen years later, in 1835, Macaulay drafted 
his famous minute, declaring that Government’s objective 
was the promotion of European science and literature through 
the medium of English literature, there was no longer any 
hope for the revival of Vedic culture in the way Dayananda 
desired; indeed, on this issue even Dayananda’s own sect was 
to be later divided into two factions, but with that history the 
present account has no concern. 

What is relevant to the present context is that the introduc¬ 
tion of English education helped the cause of nationalism in 
a way which the upholders of the ancient lore could never 
dream of, but some of the champions of the new learning 
foresaw this and were a little alarmed. Some among the alien 
rulers felt that if the natives were acquainted with English 
and all else that could be acquired through English literature, 
native scholars and administrators might be Bred with a 
passion for political liberty, which is the keynote of English 
literature and the message of European culture. 

And that is what actually happened—first in Bengal, because 
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it was at Plassey that British rule was established, and Calcutta 
remained the first city of British India for more than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years. The beginnings of English education in Ben¬ 
gal, particularly in the Hindu College at Calcutta, saw the emer¬ 
gence of a group of intellectuals who were proud of the new 
learning which sharpened their intellect and broadened their 
outlook, but which also instilled into them a galling sense of 
slavery and made them dream of national freedom, for the 
attainment of which, however, they could prescribe no plan 
or programme. 

For the present we may confine our attention to the young 
men who came out of the Hindu—later called Presidency— 
College, and for this purpose we may mention three remarkable 
young men—Michael Madhusudan Datta (1824-73), Raj- 
narayan Bose (1826-99) and Bhudev Mukherji (1827-94), who 
were contemporaries at the Hindu College and whose friendship 
survived differences in outlook and divergence in ways of life. 
Of these three, Madhusudan was a man of genius, who drank 
deep of the Pierian Spring; he became a Christian not out of 
love for Christianity but from a desire to adopt European ways 
of life and European modes of thought. It was somewhat late 
in life that he turned to Bengali verse and found there the 
appropriate vehicle for the expression of his thoughts and 
feelings. His poetry is imbued with love for his motherland— 
tender, wistful, but ever assertive of independence. Reacting 
against the traditional view of the Ramayana story, he portrays 
Ravana as a grand character and the pious Vibhishana as a 
traitor to his country; the hero of Madhusudan’s epic is 
Mcghanad, who dies fighting a patriotic battle against a foreign 
invader. The impact of this epic has been so powerful that 
although Rama and Sita have retained their place intact in 
the minds of modern readers, Vibhishana has become a name 
for a traitor, a fifth columnist. It is in this way that nationalism 
finds passionate expression in the work of a poet who was an 
apostate to the religion of his forefathers and expressed con¬ 
tempt for traditional values. It is also significant that when in 
his last unfinished work, Madhusudan attempted a prose 
recension of Homer’s Iliads he calls it the Death of Hector^ 
because his protagonist is not the irate Achilles but his antag¬ 
onist who dies fighting for his country. 

Madhusudan’s two friends, Rajnarayan and Bhudev, were 
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not men of genius and their influence on Indian nationalism 
was somewhat ephemeral, but each in his own way contributed 
to nationalist thought and action. Rajnarayan adopted Brah- 
moism, which was a kind of protest against accepted modes of 
thought and life. An educationist and a sage, he quietly laid 
the foundations for political revolution and economic reform. 
As far back as i86i, he set up a society for the promotion of 
national glory and issued a prospectus for stimulating national 
sentiment. The significance of the word ‘National’, which is 
reiterated in every organization he established with his friend 
and associate, popularly known as ‘National’ Nabagopal Mitra, 
should not be missed. Although a man of a retiring disposition 
who spent a large part of his time in religious meditation, 
Rajnarayan felt that no real progress would be possible until 
the country was politically free, and for a subject nation real 
political activity could not make any headway unless it was 
secret. To Rajnarayan Bose and Rabindranath’s elder brother 
Jyotirindranath Tagore belongs the credit of founding the first 
secret society—Sanjivani Sabha—of which the great poet, 
yet in his teens, was a member. Nothing of note was ac¬ 
complished by this society, but it was the forerunner of the 
many secret societies which were to pose a real threat to the 
foreign government decades later. 

Bhudev, to whom Madhusudan dedicated his Hector~Badh^ 
was very different in his outlook. Western education only 
deepened his innate conservatism, and through a formidable 
array of arguments and statistics he shows that the Indian way 
of life, based on the joint-family, is superior to the western mode 
with its slogan of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, which, he 
felt, should be replaced by one of Devotion, Love and Bene¬ 
volence. He objected to the alien ruler’s hauteur which made 
him look upon India as a colony rather than as his own 
country. Bhudev was alive also to the economic exploitation 
of India in the interests of Britishers. Him.sclf a high official, he 
keenly felt the discrimination made against Indians in their 
service life. In spite of all this, he was not a revolutionary; he 
thought that the British, who were efficient and had given India 
orderly administration, should stay on at least for some time, 
especially because, in his opinion, the British were becoming 
increasingly alive to the interests of Indians! In this way his 
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elaborate reasoning seems to lead to a somewhat tame con¬ 
clusion; by long-drawn-out, sometimes tortuous, reasoning he 
arrived at the conclusion that Indians should remain where 
they were. Only they should not adopt western ways, and they 
must cling to their castes and their scriptures. A Principal of 
Presidency College reportedly remarked, ‘Bhudev with his 
C.I.E. and Rs 1,500 a month is still anti-British.’ It might be 
said, on the other hand, that the C.I.E. and a monthly salary 
of Rs 1,500 dampened Bhudev’s anti-British proclivities and 
made him a loyal subject of‘Company Bahadur’! 

Rangalal Bancrji {1827-87), who stands outside the Hindu 
College group, was a considerable poet who sang directly and 
passionately of political freedom. He, too, was a pioneer in the 
sense that he was one of the earliest modern writers to derive 
both inspiration and material from Todd’s Annals of Rajasthan^ 
which is so redolent of Rajput valour trying to wrest freedom 
from alien invaders. Rangalal’s best-known work is the Story 
of Padminif a verse-narrative containing the famous lyric, ‘Who 
would want to live bereft of freedom/Tell me who ever chose 
to put on the manacles of slavery’, which is moving by itself and 
also derives added significance from its context. This passionate 
lyric was on the lips of Bengalis when in the Swadeshi days of 
1905-8 they started an all-India movement for the attainment 
of Swaraj. 
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After the pioneers had done their work, there arose a group 
of Bengali writers of whom only four I regard as significant— 
the dramatist Dinabandhu Mitra (1830-73), the two poets 
Hcmchandra (1838-1903) and Navinchandra (1847-1907), 
and last and first, the great Bankimchandra. 

Dinabandhu created a sensation by delivering a frontal 
attack on British traders by drawing in Nil~darpan a gruesome 
picture of the ruthless and lecherous indigo planters, whose 
oppression did not spare womenfolk and who made huge 
profits by selling the indigo dye, but ruined the village agri¬ 
culturists who got little in return for their land and labour. 
The book was published anonymously in i860, though the 
name of the author was known to many. But when an English 
translation, made by the great poet Madhusudan Datta, was 
published by the Reverend James Long, there was a great 
flutter in European society; and as the anonymous translator 
could not be got hold of, the English priest who published it 
was prosecuted and punished. Nil-darpan did much to stir 
nationalist sentiments by exposing the horrors of British rule, 
and although the subject-matter is no longer pertinent, the 
drama is very much alive even today. 

Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay was a prolific poet; he wrote 
loyalist poetry along with poems like ‘Bharat-bilap’ (‘Lament 
of India’) and ‘Bharater Jagaran’ (‘The Awakening of India’), 
in which he gives poignant expression to the feeling of patriot¬ 
ism. He also recast an ancient Mahratta song of Shivaji’s lime 
intended to stir Hindus to rise for the motherland. A com¬ 
mendable feature of Hcmchandra’s patriotic poems is that 
even when he writes of Hindus, he means Indians of all classes 
and creeds. 

From the nationalist point of view, more important than 
any poem of Hemchandra or other poets of the period was 
Navin Sen’s Palashir Tuddha {The Battle of Plassef), of which the 
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main character is Sirajud-doula. The poet does not idolize the 
defeated Nawab, but he succeeds in making a tragic hero of 
this last independent ruler of Bengal. This he does mainly 
through the lips of the celebrated Rani Bhabani of Natore, who 
in all probability did not play any part in the anti-Siraj con¬ 
spiracy. But in this poem she launches a forceful attack on the 
secret motives of the British merchants, who, after helping the 
conspirators to dislodge the native ruler, would in no time 
proceed to seize the role of empire-builders. The passionate plea 
she puts forward is not for Siraj as a person but as an Indian 
ruler whose dethronement must be the first step to the loss of 
national freedom. This new note is the original contribution 
of the poet, who had no authority for it in his souree-book, 
Marshman’s History of Bengal. No wonder that this strident note 
of nationalism aroused the displeasure of the Government, of 
which he was an official. 


II 

The writers discussed above had nationalist fervour, but 
none of them could produce a work that would not only inspire 
but also provide a plan or programme for direct action. Such 
a gospel of revolution nationalist India found in Bankim- 
chandra’s writings, and to Bankim the present chapter will be 
devoted almost in its entirety. 

Bankimehandra’s unique asset amongst creative and critical 
writers was his lofty imagination, acute intellect, wide-ranging 
scholarship, and all these were enlivened by a sensitive heart 
that felt the woes of his downtrodden countrymen. In personal 
life as a Government servant, he knew, too, ‘The insolence of 
office, and the spurns/That patient merit of the unworthy takes.* 
Incidentally, I may mention that during his thirty-three years* 
service as a Deputy Magistrate, he was the subject of thirty- 
odd confidential reports by different District Magistrates, all 
Europeans. These have now been published, and I read them 
with amusement because I found that not one of the Magis¬ 
trates had the slightest notion that he was assessing the abilities 
of a man of genius. 

The problems of national subjection disturbed Bankim¬ 
ehandra’s mind even in his thirties, when he was writing his 
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third novel Mrinaliniy which was published in 1869. He was a 
Hindu, and unlike many modern nationalists he was not 
ashamed of calling himself a Hindu. As a Bengali, his national 
pride was outraged by the unfounded claim made by the 
Muslim chronicler Minhajuddin that Bengal (or Gaur) was 
conquered by Bakhtiyar Khilji with the help of only sixteen 
cavalry men. Later on, Bankim would dismiss the story as an 
arrant lie, but in Mrinalini the creative artist in him drew a 
plausible picture of the situation and circumstances in which 
such a cake-walk victory could be possible, thus writing what 
might appropriately be called True History That Never 
Happened. It must have been a priest-ridden society with a 
treacherous minister who, acting in league with a double¬ 
dealing foreigner, betrayed his decrepit king, who fled on 
hearing of the approach of an invading army. In his later 
essays Bankimchandra works out the thesis suggested in the 
novel and points out that though Bakhtiyar Khilji might have 
occupied the capital of Gaur from which the old king fled, 
the people of the country fought on and Bakhtiyar and his 
successors could not occupy more than a third of what we call 
Bengal. The Pala and Sena kings continued to reign undis¬ 
turbed, owing nominal allegiance to the Pathan ruler of Delhi 
or his representative nearer home. 

In these essays Bankimchandra, with the limited materials 
at his disposal, works his way to his own conception of national 
freedom. Freedom means the right of the people to live and 
think in their own way. Such freedom the people of Bengal 
enjoyed during Pathan rule, for this period witnessed the 
efflorescence of Bengali culture, by which he meant the poetry 
of Vidyapati and Chandidas, the New Logic propounded by 
Raghunath Shiromoni, the Hindu jurisprudence enunciated 
by Raghunandan—and, above all, the religious revival effected 
by Sri C^aitanya, whose influence extended beyond the borders 
of Bengal. 

Who took away this freedom? Not the Pathans, but the 
Moguls who were empire-builders, who combined the small 
kingdoms of this area into a single unit and then exploited its 
resources, drained its wealth to exalt imperial grandeur—to 
erect the Peacock Throne and the Tajmahal. Although foreign 
domination is always a curse, the well-being of a nation is to 
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be judged by the quality of the life led by the people in general 
and not by the strength or glory of the sovereign at the top. 
Looking forward from the Pathans to the Moguls, we find that 
the empire was larger in Aurangzeb’s time than in Akbar’s, 
but Akbar built and consolidated whereas Aurangzeb paved 
the path to disintegration and dissolution because his sole 
concern was his own faith and authority. ‘Ill fares the land’, 
we may say, adapting Goldsmith, ‘to hastening ills a prey/ 
Where [rulers prosper] and men decay’. 

Ill 

All that has been said above refers to Bengal, but Bankim¬ 
chandra, who had a larger vision, enunciated principles that 
would apply to India as a whole; and what he said of the past 
was true also of the present. In the Bande Mataram song, for 
example, the immediate context is Bengal, but with its evoca¬ 
tive power it became the national anthem of India and has 
survived all criticism, old and new. Bankim admits that possibly 
Indians, living on a fertile soil, are less virile than those who 
have to struggle hard to wring sustenance from an inhospitable 
terrain. But that docs not argue lack of physical prowess, as 
will be seen from a consideration of the results of the expeditions 
of Turks, Arabs and Afghans, who, inspired by Islam, went 
out in different directions. The Arabs first attacked India in 
712 A.D. but did not stay on to consolidate their early victories. 
Rather, although they made rapid conquests in other directions, 
they must have met with stiff resistance in India during their 
sporadic raids, and it was not till towards the end of the twelfth 
century that Mohammed Ghori established a kingdom on 
Indian soil. 

How are we then to explain India’s long subjection to 
foreign rule? First, it was due, according to Bankimchandra, 
to Indian philosophy—Sankhya, Buddhism, Vedanta, etc.— 
which made Indians relatively indifferent to worldly affairs, 
and particularly averse to aggressive warfare and annexation 
of foreign territory. They fought and fought heroically but only 
in self-defence, which is not conducive to success in warfare. 
I shall explain Bankimehandra’s argument with the help of a 
statement attributed to Temujin, later on famous as the gpreat 
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conqueror Chenghiz Khan. He is reported to have said that 
the man who fights in self-defence is constantly unnerved by 
fear of losing his hearth and home, but an aggressor has nothing 
but his own life at stake. Western people sought knowledge as 
a means to power, but for Indian philosophy it is the gateway 
to salvation. It is this attitude which also impeded the growth 
of nationalist ideas amongst Indians, who have no word cor¬ 
responding to nationality in their language, and, strangely 
enough, use the same word for both nation and caste. The 
Muslims who came from outside and settled here imbibed this 
outlook and never wanted to annex territories outside India. 

The greatest drawback to the development of national senti¬ 
ment in India was lack of unity. There was a feeling of social 
and cultural unity but not of political cohesiveness. Wherever 
the Hindu poured libations to his ancestors, he invoked the 
names of sacred rivers of the north and the south—the Ganges, 
the Yamuna, the Godavari, the Saraswati, the Narmada, the 
Sindhu (Indus) and the Cauvery. In spite of occasional feuds, 
Hindus and Muslims had been tilling the soil .side by side for 
centuries. Mir Madan and Mohanlal fought against Robert 
Clive as readily as Mir Jafar and Rai Durlabh conspired against 
the native ruler. The first stirrings of national sentiment, that 
is to say, of political unity, were felt during the uprising of 
1857-58 when the whole of the rebellious north stood against 
the British, from whom Indians had imbibed modern national¬ 
ist ideas, but even then the Deccan and the southern provinces 
stood aloof. The rising in northern India also was more a string 
of isolated clashes than an organized and concerted venture. 
The moment had come for the inculcation of nationalism as a 
philosophy with a creed of its own; but not the man—the 
prophet and poet of militant patriotism. His advent, however, 
was not long delayed, and in less than a quarter of a century 
from the Sepoy upheaval, he gave the nation its anthem and 
its Bible. This apostle was Bankimchandra, and the book which 
took its place along.side the Gita was Ananda Math. 

IV 

Bankimchandra*s nationalism, which is reflected in many of 
his novels, is also cogently and elaborately argued in many 
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sparkling essays. He makes a subtle distinction between liberty 
and independence. A country has independence if its rulers 
are natives, but it lacks liberty if the subjects do not have the 
right to think and act freely and its resources are not used for 
the benefit of the people. When Qutubuddin established himself 
on the throne of Delhi, the people of the greater part of India, 
who had kept aloof from the conflict between Mohammed 
Ghori and Prithviraj, did not know—and would not care if 
they did—that they had lost independence, because although 
the throne of Delhi was the symbol of the sovereignty of India, 
small kingdoms, especially in remote areas, retained their 
separate identity and autonomy for some time. The early 
Sultans, Qutubuddin and his successors, tried at first to main¬ 
tain and recruit a standing army of Turks and Afghans and 
also appoint counsellors from abroad. It was in the area under 
the direct control of the Sultanate that there was neither 
independence nor any liberty for the subjects, who had little 
say in the administration of the territory. 

When Aurangzeb succeeded to the throne of Delhi, India 
might be said to have been politically independent, for 
Aurangzeb, his soldiers and generals, officials and ministers 
were all Indians, but at the same time, as the majority of his 
subjects lived in constant fear of oppression and were often 
actually harassed, they had little liberty. The celebrated 
historian Jadunath Sarkar says, ‘To the historian whose eyes 
are not dazzled by the Peacock Throne, the Taj Mahal and 
other examples of outward glitter, . . . the Mughal empire was 
a thinly veiled system of brigandage. It explains why the Indian 
princes, no less than the Indian people, so readily accepted 
England’s suzerainty.’ Bankimchandra did not fully share 
this view of Mogul ‘brigandage’; nor would he agree, as would 
appear from his quotation from Warren Hastings’ letters in 
the Preface to Ananda Math^ that the people gladly accepted 
the change from Mogul to British rule. What Bankimchandra 
freely admits is that nationalism is a modern concept and one 
of the gifts of Western education. If a country is to be indepen¬ 
dent, it must have a national government united under a 
sovereign who is a native of the country and who rules it in the 
interests of its people. Native rulers also could be oppressive 
as was Aurangzeb, and it is not always the ruler’s oppression 
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that alone is galling. The restrictions imposed by Brahmins on 
the lower castes might be as terrible as the discriminatory taxes 
imposed by an Aurangzeb or the exactions made by th'e foreign 
trader. Bankimchandra was full of sympathy for the ruler who 
feels for his subjects and refuses to oppress them. There are 
few portraits in literature so touching as Bankimehandra’s 
brief sketch of Mir Quasim, who knew that in his encounter 
with the British he would certainly be defeated and deposed; yet 
he would not agree to oppress his people and give the English 
a free hand to fleece them. Bankimchandra depicted Qutubud- 
din’s reign as a period in which India had neither independence 
nor liberty and Akbar’s India as a country which had both. 
Those who glibly accuse Bankimchandra of an anti-Muslim 
bias should ponder these points. 

V 

Bankimehandra’s imagination was stirred by thoughts of 
nationalism all through his literary career; his mind was 
especially occupied with the problem of national independence, 
national unity and the happiness of the nation as a whole. 
Although a high-caste Brahmin, he admitted that during the 
predominance of the Aryans in what is called the Hindu period, 
the men at the top—Brahmins and Kshatriyas—^were probably 
better off than their counterparts in the British period, when 
there was discrimination against Indians in the interests of 
Britishers who monopolized the highest offices in the admi¬ 
nistration, but the lower castes, the peasants and the artisans, 
were not worse off; their condition might even have been 
slightly better, because the tyranny of the higher castes had 
been mitigated under the rule of people who were themselves 
mlecchas or untouchables. 

Some of the episodes in Durgeshnandini, Bankim’s first novel, 
are taken from Indian history of Akbar’s time, but they have 
been so transformed that it would be idle to stress their histori¬ 
city. There is, however, one point to which attention should 
be drawn. The hero of the novel is the son of Raja Man Singh, 
Akbar’s general, who was helping the emperor to bring the 
outlying provinces into submission and thus give unity to the 
empire. The second novel, Kapalkundala, is a pure romance 
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with very occasional references to the historical background. 
But even these references emphasize Akbar’s great virtues— 
his unquestioned authority and his absolute impartiality. 

It will appear from his essays that Bankim’s mind became 
increasingly attracted towards the condition of India’s lower 
classes who were daily becoming poorer because the economy 
was stagnant owing to the apathy of the foreign ruler. Anyone 
who feels for the downtrodden masses must also be led to 
examine the problem of how to ameliorate their condition. 
Every novel has a story and some characters, and every work 
of art must have an idea, which in some works is the principal 
ingredient. It is generally believed that Bankimehandra’s last 
three novels —Ananda Math^ Debi Chowdhurani and Sitaram are 
novels of ideas, in which, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, Bankim is 
more a poet and a prophet than a novelist, and it is held that 
the ideas which inspired these novels were both political and 
spiritual. It is necessary to point out that there is a basic 
difference between Ananda Math on the one hand and Debi 
Chowdhurani and Sitaram on the other. Ananda Math is a novel of 
political revolution whereas the other two are novels of spiritual 
and moral ideas in which the theme is ‘Anushilan’ or Culture, 
meaning the all-round cultivation of physical, intellectual and 
spiritual faculties. In the chronicles, both Bhabani Pathak and 
Debi Chowdhurani were bandits, but there is no reference to 
banditry in Bankimehandra’s novel. In Sitaram, Bankimchandra 
portrays a valorous young ruler who is ruined by sex hunger— 
the other side of the shield. The first Anushilan Samiti founded 
by Pramathanath Mitra and others in 1902 was modelled on 
Bankimehandra’s essays collected in Anushilan or Dharmatattwa, 
in which there is not a whiff of politics. But when a few years 
later, possibly under Aurobindo’s direction, young men in¬ 
spired by patriotic zeal began to give Anushilan and other 
samitis a revolutionary turn, and Barindrakumar Chose estab¬ 
lished a factory for manufacturing bombs, the elders shied 
away; then the youngsters probably modelled their organiza¬ 
tion on Satyananda’s Ananda Math and took their idea of 
manufacturing guns from the novel. Aurobindo, who should 
have known better, lumped the three novels together, and this 
mixing up has partly contributed to a mistaken interpretation 
of Ananda Math, which alone was a novel of revolutionary 
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idealism, whereas the theme of the other two was a new defini¬ 
tion of religion as a co-ordination of physical, mental and 
spiritual faculties. 

For the source of Ananda Math Bankimchandra went to the 
annals of Hindu Sannyasins and Muslim Faqirs, who, in the 
early seventies of the eighteenth century when Muslim power 
was tottering and the British were yet to establish themselves, 
embarked on roving expeditions, plundering and ravaging 
towns and villages. They went out on the pretext of visiting 
places of pilgrimage, which gave them some sort of protection; 
and when they had gathered a large number of followers and 
also enough weaponry, they would throw off their pilgrim’s 
mask and engage openly in pillage. Like the raids of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, the plundering expeditions of the Sannyasins and 
Faqirs became a regular affair, and for some time the Govern¬ 
ment, such as it was, looked helplessly on. It is said that some 
of these wandering mendicants even built a fort in North 
Bengal, with the Tcesta, then a vast sheet of water, acting as a 
barrier against the sepoys of the Nawab or the Company. 

The ravages of the mendicants went on for about a decade, 
the worst years being 1770-72, until Warren Hastings took up 
the challenge in 1773 when he was firmly in the saddle. The 
most formidable leader of these gangs was one Shah Maznoo, 
though one cannot definitely say which of these gangs built the 
fort protected by the river Tcesta. It was not because of the 
fort, however, that the roving rebels could not be suitably dealt 
with. They relied primarily on their speed, because they were 
mere plunderers, and after a raid they would return to their 
lands and resume their customary occupation of tilling the soil. 
Bankimehandra’s literary instinct must have told him that 
these peasants, who had suffered most, should form the stuff 
of a revolutionary army; their large numbers and their mobility 
would give them a definite advantage in pitched battles as well 
as in guerrilla excursions. There was no doubt that it was the 
unscrupulous British exploiter rather than the tottering Muslim 
Governor who was Bankimehandra’s target. Indeed, Edthough 
the novelist said many hard things about the Britishers, as a 
Government servant he would not expose all his cards, for 
with a little caution he might save himself and the book 
without obscuring his meaning. 
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Here is a free translation of one of the key passages in 
Ananda Math, in which Bankimchandra describes the closing 
stages of the Great Famine of 1770. ‘The English were in 
charge of the Diwani. They exact taxes but have not till then 
taken up the responsibility of protecting the life and property 
of the people of Bengal. At that time the English were in charge 
of collecting revenues, and the duty of protecting the lives and 
property of the tax-payers lay with that scoundrel of a Nawab, 
Mir Jafar, that treacherous miscreant, who represented the 
scum of humanity. How could Mir Jafar, who could not defend 
himself, protect Bengal? Mir Jafar, a drug addict, used to 
sleep away his days. The Britishers extorted money and sent 
home despatches.’ The onslaught on Mir Jafar was a thin 
cover through which the reader can easily see the real villain 
of the sordid drama, the British trader and revenue collector, 
because at the time of the Great Famine Mir Jafar had been 
dead for five years, Muslim power was tottering, and the 
responsibility for ruining a famished country rested squarely on 
the Britishers who had benefited by Mir Jafar’s treachery and 
who were as keen on draining India’s wealth and as negligent 
of the people’s interests in 1770 as in 1881-82 when Ananda 
Math was written and published. 

Ananda Math is not an historical novel but a novel of ideas. 
Yet it draws materials from the recent past and might even 
have derived its immediate impetus from the contemporary 
adventurism of Wasudeo Phadke, as some people think. If the 
novelist had not given his idea such a local habitation, he 
would have beaten his luminous wings in the void in vain. The 
novelist takes large liberties with his sources so that his story 
may be both meaningful and credible. The Sannyasins here 
arc a cultured and dedicated set, and not illiterate vagrants 
from Allahabad, Benares and Bhojpur, as is pointed out by 
Jadunath Sarkar, who, however, argues that in spite of this 
admixture of fiction, Ananda Math is an historical novel, because 
the main action is taken from history and Bankimchandra 
vividly portrays the spirit of the age, the interregnum of about 
eighteen years from Plassey to the establishment of orderly 
government by Warren Hastings. Bankim admits, too, that 
the battles described in the novel did not take place on the 
banks of the Ajoy in Birbhum but in the Teesta valley in North 
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Bengal. He must have made this change, because at that time 
this was a no-man’s-land where a semi-independent Raja had 
become functus officio^ and the tottering Anglo-Indian, alliance 
had yet to establish itself. The exploits of the Sannyasins and 
the discomfiture of the British would be plausible against such 
a background, and there was the grim reality of the Great 
Famine which the novelist describes so vividly. Indeed, there 
was nowhere a shadow of doubt about the prevailing anarchy, 
rapacity and moral degradation. 

It is difficult to put in a good word for the dual control of 
the Muslim Nawab and his British Diwan. The Nawab 
gradually became a shadowy figure and then, by the time of 
the Famine, was heard of no more. There might have been a 
handful of British soldiers who fought bravely and sustained 
the growing authority of the Diwani, but by and large they 
were venal and lecherous. The native soldiers of the Govern¬ 
ment, mostly Muslim sepoys, served on very poor pay, which 
too would always fall into arrears. The only man who counted 
was the Deputy Governor Reza Khan, who was notorious for 
his exactions, but he had to fill his own pockets and also meet 
the demands of the British masters whose greed was insatiable. 
If an artist were to choose a theme for a revolutionary novel, 
here he had the most suitable material. One authority was 
tottering to its fall and the other, youthful and vigorous, was 
yet to awaken to its responsibilities, and both were equally 
unscrupulous. Between these two masters, the people lived in 
insecurity, uncertainty and utter poverty. 

Bankimchandra castigated both Muslims and Britishers in 
Ananda Math when it was serialized in Bangadarshan and also 
in the first edition of the novel which appeared in 1882. Here, 
through the lips of the Physician, who remains outside the 
story, he says to Satyananda, the protagonist, that British rule 
was necessary to fill the interregnum, which would be followed 
by the advent of Aryanism, by which perhaps he means 
genuine Hinduism free from idolatry and superstition. Later 
on, Vivekananda was to point out that this Aryadharma was 
very near to both Islam and Christianity, and Aurobindo also 
would for a time champion the Aryanization of India. All this, 
however, is subsidiary in the present context. What is relevant 
is that Bankimchandra was equally hard on the immorality 
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and cupidity of the British, the decrepitude of the decadent 
Islamic imperialism and the idolatrous practices of the Hindus, 
and he dreamt of the revival of a religion based on spiritual 
knowledge. More importantly, he wrote a novel of revolution 
that would inspire people to rise against the authority of the 
British who in his day were firmly established; his criticism of 
Muslims was only incidental. He had to suffer in his service 
career for his criticisms of the Britishers in the novel and had 
to step down from the post of Assistant secretary, a small pro¬ 
motion he had earned after about twenty-four years of devoted 
work. He removed some derogatory phrases about the British 
people in subsequent editions, and this was very adroitly 
managed, because these excisions did not alter the significance 
of the work. 

No reader should fail to capture this total significance or to 
notice that the criticisms of the Muslim rulers and sepoys 
were immaterial, because they did not deserve anything better; 
and in 1882, when there was no chance of the revival of the 
Muslim Empire in India, these criticisms were of only historical 
interest. But the Muslim League was founded in 1906 at the 
initiative of the Nawab of Dacca and separate electorates were 
given to Muslims in 1909. The inspiration for both came from 
British politicians and the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, and 
their target was Indian nationalism, of which the sponsors were 
Hindu intellectuals and patriotic Hindu young men. In a 
country where the vast majority of the population arc Hindus, 
they would naturally play a leading role in every sphere, but 
the large percentage of Muslim population in India at a time 
when we see an array of Islamic states in Afro-Asia should 
demonstrate that the Aryadharma preached by Bankim, which 
directly or indirectly has inspired succeeding generations, is 
not religious chauvinism. And there the controversy, artificially 
sustained by designing politicians, should rest. 

VI 

Bankimchandra chose this story and this period for yet another 
reason. He wanted to inculcate patriotism as a religion and 
present the motherland as a divinity. For this purpose he 
would be able to make suitable characters out of the roving 
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pilgrims who were supposed to be out on a visit to some holy 
place. But a patriot dedicated to the national cause can have 
only one God—and that is the motherland, which, according to 
the well-known Sanskrit saying, is as sacred as the mother and 
both arc to him more sacred than Heaven itself. If the mother¬ 
land is a deity to be worshipped, she must have a distinctive 
image and a personality. Such a conception is possible only 
in a religion that has pagan associations—in modern times in 
Roman Catholic Italy rather than in Protestant Britain. I 
should cite only one example which reminds me of Bankim- 
chandra’s concept. It was a song of a revolutionary organiza¬ 
tion, the Delphic Society in the nineteenth century, in which 
the Delphic priest thus addresses Mother Italia: ‘My mother 
has the sea for her mantle, . . . The lady with the dark tresses, 
whose gifts are beauty, wisdom, and formerly strength; whose 
dowry is a flourishing garden, full of fragrant flowers, where 
bloom the olive and the vine, and who now groans, stabbed to 
the heart.’ 

That is the way in which Bankimchandra, at the height of 
his patriotic fervour, looks upon the motherland, whose 
children (Santans), the patriotic soldiers, derive strength, 
beauty, love and faith and even the breath of life from her; 
and although we may have other gods, it is the motherland 
whom we worship in temples or other houses of prayer. This 
is a modern sentiment to which Bankimchandra gives im¬ 
perishable expression by drawing on pagan imagery, but the 
images lose their sectarian associations and become symbols of 
a patriot’s one and only deity—the motherland. No one will 
say that as a creative artist Bankimchandra was anywhere near 
Shakespeare. But when Shakespeare expresses this modern 
sentiment of patriotism through moving verse, he cannot draw 
on such a rich store-house of legend and, mixing it with the 
beauty of nature, produce a hymn like Bankimehandra’s Bande 
Mataram. One has only to place beside this anthem Shake¬ 
speare’s invocation of England in King John and King Richard //: 

This England never did, nor never shall 

Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 

.. . nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 
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Or, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal Kings, 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous by their birth. 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear Land, 

to realize the moving appeal of the song and the slogan. 

It may be questioned how a country inhabited by Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Parsees can adopt a national song that is 
redolent of the legend of one particular sect. But that would 
be arguing in a circle, for the very definition of patriotism 
presupposes worshipping the motherland as a deity in whom 
all other deities have merged themselves after shedding their 
separate identity. Such imaginative expansiveness is the essence 
of culture and all humane feelings. Do w'e reject Hyperion 
because the poem speaks of gods of dilferent lands and dif¬ 
ferent times ? Who has not felt at one with Wordsworth when 
he exclaims in a mood of forlornness— 

Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 

So might I . . . 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

If a person, say, one man in four, cannot appreciate this 
sentiment, he should not stand in the way of those who, 
inspired by this song and this slogan, would leap to their 
death. 

Those who should have known better were persuaded by 
critics to adopt Tagore’s ‘Jana-gana-mana’ as the national 
anthem, but it lacks the intensity and vigour of the appeal an 
Indian patriot finds in the Bande Mataram hymn. I need not 
refer to the silly criticism that Tagore composed this poem to 
sing the glory of King-Emperor George V, but this comment, 
silly as it is, points to the difference between the two poems. 
Tagore posits a divinity who decides the destiny of India, but 
in Bande Mataram, the Absolute is Mother India herself, and 
there is no deity beyond and above her. That makes the 
difference between a beautiful poem and a hymn that enlivens 
and inspires. 
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In Ananda Math, Bankimchandra incorporates the Bande 
Mataram anthem and gives it an appropriate body, by which 
I mean a realistic description of a famished countrjj ripe for 
revolution, a moving story, and certain characters who try to 
live the message embalmed in the song and the slogan. Coming 
to more prosaic details, Bankimchandra also gives a wonderful 
outline of the plan and programme which may bind together 
dedicated patriots and prepare them for guerrilla warfare as 
well as for pitched battles. It will always remain the Sacred 
Book of patriotism. Critics will arise now and then who will 
carp at it, but Bande Mataram and Ananda Math will endure. 



CHAPTER 3 


Vivekananda and His Religion 
and Philosophy 


It is unfortunate that an essay on Vivekananda’s impact on 
Indian nationalism has to open with a rejoinder to Sri Auro- 
bindo, whom Deshabandhu Chittaranjan aptly described as a 
prophet of nationalism. In course of an eulogium on Swami 
Dayananda, Aurobindo contrasts the founder of the Arya 
Samaj with Mahadev Govind Ranade and Vivekananda, who 
were ‘great souls and great influences. ... Vivekananda was a 
soul of puissance . . . , a very lion among men, but the definite 
work he has left behind is incommensurate with our impression 
of his might and energy.’ This obiter dictum is doubly mis¬ 
leading. There is nothing vague, imprecise or indefinite about 
Vivekananda’s message; and friends and foes, the disciples of 
Ramakrishna as well as the police sleuth-hound Charles Tegart, 
knew how it entered the soul of India. 

Vivekananda had not only a ‘leonine soul*, but an acute, 
agile and comprehensive mind which took as its province his¬ 
tory, geography, anthropology and eastern as well as western 
philosophy. The story of Narendranath Datta, son of Vishva- 
nath Datta, who first met Sri Ramakrishna in January i88i, 
received ochre robes from the Master in 1886, and becoming 
a Sannyasin, adopted the name of Vivekananda, is too well 
known to need recounting. Equally well known is the oft- 
repeated saga of his wanderings, covering, with short intervals, 
a period of seven years from 1886 to 1893, hi® sudden 

dash to Chicago to attend the Parliament of Religions, where 
he carried everything before him. We should not forget this 
arduous and often hazardous odyssey of a vagrant monk, for 
it is in course of these wanderings that he saw India in its 
totality—India sunk in poverty and ignorance, oppressed as 
much by the foreign ruler as by the Brahmin priest, but rich 
in its spirituality. It must have been during these wanderings 
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that in spite of his faith in intuition, he arrived at the important 
truth that all knowledge is derived from experience, and that 
inspiration must not override logic. • 

It is against this background that we have to understand the 
significance of Vivekananda’s triumph at the Parliament of 
Religions, where he preached a religion, or, better still, ex¬ 
pounded a philosophy which everybody could accept. Romain 
Rolland says that ‘his speech was like a tongue of flame. Among 
the gray wastes of cold dissertation it fired the souls of the 
listening throng. Hardly had he pronounced the very simple 
opening words, “Sisters and brothers of America!” than 
hundreds arose in their scats and applauded.’ It is not necessary 
to repeat that what the audience of 1893 felt was not a passing 
thrill but something which went into their soul and which it 
is difficult to forget. Today, ninety years after the Parliament, 
the orator is no more, nor anyone among the first audience. 
But what he said then and afterwards, in the brief span of nine 
years—^he died in 1902—^is available in his works running to 
eight volumes, and a reader in the closet will be equally 
thrilled and equally illuminated. Sri Aurobindo felt the impact 
but was not possibly acquainted with Vivekananda’s writings, 
which were the fountain of his pervasive influence. 

Vivekananda was neither a social reformer like Ranade nor 
a Theosophisl like Annie Besant. However, it was the Theo- 
sophist Mrs Besant who came nearer than Aurobindo to the 
secret of Vivekananda’s influence. Her account is of necessity 
brief because she spoke of Vivekananda’s part in the awaken¬ 
ing of India, in the limited space available in her Presidential 
address at the Calcutta Congress of 1917. Here she analysed 
the forces which led to the Indian Renaissance, and if I 
remember aright, gave pride of place to Vivekananda’s in¬ 
fluence. The emergent nationalism in India was, according 
to Annie Besant, traceable to six causes: (a) the awakening of 
Asia, (k) discussion abroad on alien rule, (c) loss of belief in 
the superiority of the white races, (d) the awakening of mer¬ 
chants, (e) the awakening of women, and (/) the awakening of 
the masses. Vivekananda played an important part in demo¬ 
lishing our faith in the superiority of the white races and in 
sharpening our consciousness of the poverty and illiteracy of 
the masses. Annie Besant, who herself was a great lover of 
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India and India’s past heritage, lays emphasis on Vivek- 
ananda’s love and admiration for India and his exposure of 
the evils resulting from the materialism of the West. Yet even 
this estimate, laudatory as it is, falls far short of the truth. 
Other men, Europeans like Max Muller and Indians like 
Bhudev Mukherji, have dwelt on the superiority of Indian ways 
of life. But Europeans in general have looked upon these 
Brahminical ideas with amused tolerance, and scholars like 
Max Muller appeared to them as men of curious but useless 
learning, to whom we should respectfully bow from a distance. 
Such obeisance was merely formal and the Westerner looked 
and still looks upon our moral disquisitions with cynical dis¬ 
regard. I may illustrate the point by referring to a recent 
book by Henry Kissinger, Professor of Harvard University 
and Special Presidential Adviser and Secretary of State, U.S.A. 
during Nixon’s tenure. In White House Tears, he refers, with 
the tongue in his cheek, to Jawaharlal Nehru’s claim to be 
the neutral moral arbiter of world affairs, adding the icy com¬ 
ment that this was precisely the policy by which a weak nation 
seeks influence out of proportion to its strength. No Western 
critic, howsoever caustic, would dare adopt such a con¬ 
descending attitude towards Vivekananda. That is because 
Vivekananda gave such a lucid exposition of what he called 
India’s spiritual mission, explaining with extraordinary clarity 
the deeper truths of life and supporting his arguments with 
telling illustrations that even those who came to scoff would 
stop to ponder. His open admission of the weaknesses of 
dualism, of the limitations of Hinduism—crudities of idolatry, 
evils of casteism and ‘don’t-touchism’—gives a new dimension 
to his arguments which are difficult to controvert or to ignore. 

It must also be said that the sixth force, the awakening of 
the masses, referred to by Annie Besant, was largely Vivek- 
ananda’s work. Here I may be excused for referring to a 
personal experience. It was in 1915 that Aurobindo referred 
to the inadequacy of Vivekananda’s work as compared with 
his enormous influence. It was in 1915 that I migrated from 
a sleepy hamlet to a large village, a river port, humming with 
commercial activity, containing libraries all over the place 
and the entire area dotted with schools of some sort or other. 
Not that the rate of literacy was high statistically, nor that 
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I met many learned men there. But I found that the only books 
which young men used to read, besides text-books, were the 
works of Vivekananda—particularly Prachya O Paschatya (‘The 
East and the West’) or Vartaman Bharat (‘Modern India*). 
Some people would read the Bengali recensions of his letters 
and lectures in English. It was the impact on these young men, 
who had drawn inspiration from the works of Vivekananda, 
which passed on to men and women who were illiterate or had 
no time to read books. It was in this way that Vivekananda’s 
influence was responsible for the awakening of the masses 
referred to by Mrs Besant. 


II 

The spirituality which, according to Vivekananda, is the 
‘theme’ or principal characteristic of Indian culture and 
civilization was not a revealed message or a product of a 
sudden inspiration but the result of centuries of striving, ex¬ 
periment and assimilation. The question who were the original 
inhabitants of India would possibly never be answered cor¬ 
rectly, but there is no doubt that various race-waves have 
swept over the country—Negrites, Kolarians, Dravidians and 
Aryans, Greeks, Mongoloids, Mongols, Tartars, Scythians, 
Parsecs, Arabs, even descendants of the Vikings, and the lords 
of the German forests. No wonder such commingling of races 
and the twin processes of emigration and immigration have 
led to the emergence of a multiplicity of religions, because 
religion is a part of the constitution of humanity. Out of these 
innumerable religions Vivekananda has tried to evolve One 
Religion which is as broad-based as atheism, as intense as 
Islam, and of which the most distinguishing feature is that it 
tolerates everything except intolerance. 

The theory held by most theologians is that there is a God in 
heaven who created the universe of men, animals, and stars, 
in fact everything that exists. This notion is derived from our 
ordinary experience of a maker making something out of 
materials ready to his hand. Since nothing can be created out 
of nothing, God must have made the universe out of materials 
already in existence. Who created these materials, and, assum¬ 
ing that God created the universe, who created the Creator? 
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Hindu scriptures say that God is self-created, and the religions 
originating in the Semitic lands posit a God whose origin is 
unknown; but the difficulty is that there are two ‘Gentlemen’— 
God and Satan—warring against each other. But can we 
rationally accept such hypotheses, of an uncreated God or of 
two immortal Beings tilling the same universe ? 

Mystics have direct experience of God. They can see what 
is invisible to the eye, but such experiences are not capable of 
rational demonstration. There are some people who think that 
God is mysterious and supernatural, and we must admit that 
there are more things than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Vivekananda is, however, equally impatient of mysticism and 
occultism. There is a power which we must recognize as 
inspiration or intuition, but its products and tindings must be 
consistent with reason. Vivekananda deprecates blind faith in 
scriptures, which are, after all, books, and our faith in them 
should be tempered by circumspection. Although Vivekananda 
looks upon religion as part of the human constitution, he 
realizes, too, that there is also an economic necessity; that 
is to say, in his opinion the growth of religion is partly deter¬ 
mined by economic and other temporal forces. If we remember 
the mundane circumstances in which religions develop, we 
shall have little ground for religious wars and communal 
clashes. 

No reader need be surprised if he is told that Vivekananda 
banishes Heaven from his religion and gives a secondary place 
to the person whom we call God. There is no God who created 
the universe, neither does he rule the world, awarding prizes 
and punishments. Although a Vedantist who quotes from the 
Upanishads, he quotes from other scriptures too, without pro¬ 
fessing blind faith in any books. His goal is Freedom; the 
instrument for attaining that goal is knowledge, and knowledge 
must begin at the grassroots, that is to say, with sensuous per¬ 
ception. It is on the basis of sense perceptions that we proceed 
to a higher stage of knowledge which we may call intellectual 
inference, which takes us from particulars to a general truth 
and from the less general to the more general. Although this 
intellectual faculty works on sensuous perception, it has its 
seat in the mind. There arc empiricists who think that the 
mind is only a function of the body, which is a material entity; 
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what we call mental activity means only the functioning of 
nerves, especially of the brain, which is a part of the body. On 
the other hand, idealists hold that the external worl^ has no 
existence beyond what is projected by the mind. Vivekananda’s 
solution of this ancient controversy is worth quoting: ‘Now to 
prove matter from mind, and mind from matter, is to deduce 
from each the very qualities which we have taken from each; 
and, therefore, all the fight about the causality of mind or 
matter is merely a word puzzle and nothing more.’ 

Mind is a general name for all activity that is not external. 
But the mind has various levels; for example, there is a store¬ 
house which retains our impressions, but some of them seem to 
be totally effaced and might reappear when it suits them. This 
part of the mind might be called the conscious self. But beneath 
consciousness there is a level which may be called the region 
of the unconscious. According to Freud, the greatest exponent 
of the subject, ‘every mental process . . . first exists in an un¬ 
conscious state or phase, and only develops out of this into a 
conscious phase, much as a photograph first exists as a negative 
and then becomes a picture through the printing of the posi¬ 
tive.’ Some modern experiments are leading to the formulation 
of another science—it is called para-psychology now—which 
suggests that certain people can recall their experiences in a 
previous birth. Careful verification in different ways shows that 
these experiences are stored up in the unconscious and come 
back erratically with details which can pass the most searching 
scrutiny. If Vivekananda had been alive today, he would have 
been mightily interested in this embryonic science, but it does 
not touch our present argument. 

There is a layer of consciousness which is possibly the highest 
of all, which Vivekananda calls the super-conscious; he says 
that its peculiarity is that although it does not follow the 
discursive, analytical process of logic, it docs not also contra¬ 
dict reason. It is a spiritual urge, and it is located in the soul, 
if we restrict the mind to activity that is entirely material 
or intellectual. This spirituality looks beyond calculations 
of profit and loss and urges us to do what ought to be 
done. The hired murderer is fortified by hashish, from which 
the word ‘assassin’ has been derived, but the martyr is urged 
by the sense of Duty, the Stern Daughter of the voice of 
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God, which Kant calls the Categorical Imperative. It is true 
that this voice is overlaid with various accretions and imposi¬ 
tions which obscure the pure intuitions of the imperative. It 
is the business of education to scrape off these extraneous 
accretions which cloud the mind and impede clear vision and 
right action. I have referred to Kant’s Categorical Imperative 
because more than once Vivekananda mentions Kant as a 
philosopher with whom he has affinities. But the starting-point 
of Vivekananda’s own philosophy is the Absolute which is 
unknowable. The Absolute occupies a central position in 
Hegel’s philosophy too, but Vivekananda’s approach to the 
Absolute is different from that of Hegel, of whom he does not 
seem to have entertained a high opinion. 

Ill 

Vivekananda explains his conception of Reality with the help 
of a diagram which I have found helpful for understanding such 
a recondite problem. The Absolute is the only Reality. It alone 
is, or in other words. It is pure Existence, but It cannot be 
known, because being infinite It cannot be objectified. The 
diagram reproduced below may give us some idea of what 
defies comprehension. 
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The Absolute is Existence per se. It is incomprehensible 
because there is none outside It to know or measure It. Time 
and Space are concepts by which man knows what ^le sees; 
these are also necessary to explain to him the changes which 
he thinks he sees. For an analogy, we might refer to the move¬ 
ment of the sun which we seem to see, and it is with the help 
of this movement that we count our time, but the sun’s move¬ 
ment, if there is any, cannot be visible to man on earth. Move¬ 
ment is change and change can occur in space. Once we see 
movement and change in space, we have also to posit the law 
of causation. As this is the medium through which the unseen, 
the incomprehensible is seen and comprehended, we may 
compare it to glass—spectacles, binoculars, telescopes, micro¬ 
scopes—through which the Absolute, the Eternal subject is 
objectified, the medium imposing on It its own limitations. 
This world of objects we call the universe, and science can now 
even posit the concept of the expanding universe, which is a 
self-contradictory expression, because if it is the universe, it 
is not capable of expansion. But the contradiction will disappear 
if we remember that Time, Space and Causality are human 
media, and it is through them that the Absolute has become 
the universe. 

Vivekananda calls himself a Vedantist, and the Vedanta 
says that Brahma is Sat, Existence or truth, and the universe is 
Illusion or Falsehood, and critics complain that this is the 
reason why Indians, who are unworldly, have been beaten and 
surpassed in the struggle for existence. That is not how Vivek¬ 
ananda looks at the matter. The universe certainly is not 
Existence in the same sense in which Brahma or the Absolute 
is, but neither is it an illusion like a mirage. It is a manifestation 
of the Absolute and is thus a reality in the empirical world of 
Time, Space and Causality. The sun’s movement from east to 
west is an apparent movement but it is not an illusion, for 
when the sun is not there in the sky, the earth is enveloped in 
darkness. This is a truth of the phenomenal world, but we shall 
be equally in the wrong if we mistake it for the ultimate truth. 
Time, Space, Causation, our senses—all these belong to the 
world of phenomena. They cannot be wished away, but neither 
are they Real in the sense in which the Absolute is Real. This 
is the key to Vivekananda’s life and philosophy. Although a 
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Sannyasin, he was very much a man of the world, preaching a 
tireless crusade against the poverty, ignorance and priest-ridden 
religion he saw around him; he saw, too, the emptiness of the 
glamour of Western civilization, and although he never dabbled 
in ‘political nonsense’, he could not be unaware of the impact 
of his philosophy and of his diatribes against his fellow- 
countrymen and his western hosts. There arc some who thought 
that he was too worldly-minded to be a Sannyasin or monk, 
while others hated him as a seditious sadhu. But he was neither, 
because he knew that the problems he discussed and tried to 
solve were pressing problems but had no fundamental reality. 
He could sec clearly and express himself with lucidity and 
force, because even while he was absorbed, he was non- 
attached. 

We arc so accustomed to watching the constant succession 
of cause and effect and the testimony of our sense organs that 
we have no doubt about the inviolability of the causal relation 
and the unfailing connexion between a particular sense and 
the work assigned to it, but artists with their sixth sense know 
the tentativeness of such arrangements and express their doubts 
in their own peculiar, sometimes fanciful, way. When he was 
in his eighties, Bernard Shaw was asked to what cause he 
attributed his exceptional mental and physical efficiency in old 
age, and he answerd very characteristically, ‘I do not attribute 
it at all!’ Shakespeare is more amusing but equally far-seeing 
when he makes Bottom hold forth thus after waking from his 
dream: ‘The eye of man hath not heard, the car of man hath 
not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, 
nor his heart to report, what my dream was.’ 

IV 

This is Sai^ which means Existence. If Time, Space and 
Causality were not there, there would be no universe, the 
Absolute would remain, but It would be unknowable, and it 
would not be possible for us to say what It is. As we cannot 
posit any creator who himself has not been created, we need 
not go beyond the Absolute. Our notions of good and evil 
derive from our super-conscious moral sense, which is our 
justification for positing the Absolute, but the Absolute does 
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not ‘abide our question*. We must accept It with all that is good 
and all that is evil. It seems to answer with the demi-devil 
lago: ‘Demand me nothing! What you know, you knOw.’ We 
have to accept the world as it is: the street-walker along with 
the chaste woman. Probably the one would not be there if the 
other were not. We must try to do good, not because the 
religious scriptures say that we should do good, but because we 
feel that it is good to do good. This is non-attachment, the 
fruit of knowledge which is Chit, and if we can accept with 
equanimity a universe that is a mixture of good and evil, we 
shall have Freedom or Bliss {Ananda), and Vivekananda some¬ 
times called himself Satchidananda. It is this rational accept¬ 
ance of the world along with a recognition of the inherent 
impulse to do good, which is the hall-mark of Vivekananda’s 
philosophy. Its God is an impersonal God, who can never be 
known, and cannot, therefore, be an object of controversy and 
dispute and cannot cause any clash or warfare. This philosophy 
based on an Impersonal Absolute which has no connexion with 
any personal God is the source of all religions, but it is not 
itself a religion, for it has no God, no heaven or hell. The 
human mind wants to love and deify the vast unknown, and 
that is why man is always creating a God or many gods who 
are Persons. This happens only at a lower level and such 
deification or worship is a good thing if only we remember that 
the deity is only a symbol. Beyond this is the unknown Imper¬ 
sonal which is identical with our own Self or Spirit. From 
where else could we derive our super-conscious moral sense? 
This realization is valuable, because in such a realization there 
is no room for strife, and all is peace. It is immaterial whether 
we follow the Vedas or the Quoran or the Bible. Every creed 
is only a human and, therefore, a limited attempt to objectify 
the Eternal Subject. 

Vivekananda claims that this philosophy of the Impersonal 
Absolute with which the Soul is at one {Soham) had its origin 
in India and from here it travelled to other lands. When Jesus 
said, ‘I and my Father are one, or I am the Word*, he preached 
a message that had already been enshrined in the Upanishads. 
Although these sages recognized the basic equality of all souls, 
this noble doctrine was, quite early in its history, distorted and 
corrupted by the abuse and misuse of the caste-system. Es- 
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sentially, castes were hereditary trade-guilds without any im¬ 
plications of social or spiritual superiority. The great merit of 
the system was that it guaranteed hereditary employment. It 
would be useless in the present context to go into the history 
of the caste system in India. One thing is certain that it was 
degraded beyond redemption, and one of the benefits of 
British rule, according to Vivekananda, is that it has released 
us from the tyranny of priestcraft, which reduced Hinduism 
into a religion of‘don’t-touchism*. 

It is to the credit of Lord Buddha that he waged a successful 
war on casteism and priestcraft, but Hindu tradition was so 
deeply entrenched in Indian society that there was a counter- 
movement against Buddhism, which, in its turn, had degener¬ 
ated on account of the infiltration of Vamachara or rites invol¬ 
ving sexual orgies. This reaction against Buddhism culminated 
in the advent of a man of exceptional intellect and organizing 
power, the great sage Shankaracharya, who, by reconverting 
Buddhists to Hinduism, almost succeeded in driving away 
Buddhism from the land of its birth. The old caste distinctions 
were revived and their rigours multiplied. Although Vivek¬ 
ananda was a Vedantist professing monism, his philosophic 
interpretation is different from Shankara’s. I am not competent 
to go into the subtleties of Vedantism or Shankara’s exposition 
of Mayavada, the Doctrine of Maya. What is important for 
the purpose of the present argument is that Vivekananda looks 
upon maya more as a manifestation than as an illusion, and 
according to him, even if we call the world an appearance 
(which is more to the point than illusion), that is the only 
reality we know in the world of Time, Space and Causality. 
We shall be able to rid us of intolerance, rigidity and fanaticism, 
only if we know the limitations of empiricism and sectarianism. 

Although Vivekananda denounced the ‘don’t-touchism’ to 
which Hinduism had reduced itself, he did not lead any move¬ 
ment for the abolition of castes, for he had greater faith in 
education and was a teacher rather than a social reformer. 
Apart from his faith in Western education, he knew that his 
interpretation of Soham (I am He), if rightly elaborated and 
understood, would be a more powerful solvent of social evils 
than reform movements ending with legislation. From this 
point of view, he had high praise for Islam, of which the two 
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cardinal principles are the unity of God and the equality of 
men. In the Islamic account of the creation of man, Vivek¬ 
ananda points out, Allah created Adam and called upon the 
angels to salute him; all the angels complied, except Iblis whom 
Allah at once turned into Satan. It is only amongst Moham¬ 
medans that a slave could without much difficulty make his 
way up and even become a king. Is it not significant that in 
Indian history we had a regular Slave Dynasty founded by 
Qutubuddin, who was originally a slave of Mohammed Ghori ? 
From a log-cabin Abraham Lincoln made his way to the White 
House, impelled in this quest more by his resolve to put an 
end to slavery than by personal ambition. He fought one of 
the most righteous wars in history and after winning the Civil 
War passed a law emancipating slaves. That was in 1863, 
more than a century ago, but Harlem remains Harlem, and 
no Negro ha». yet been able to get within measurable distance 
of reaching the Presidentship of the U.S.A. 

V 

Although Vivekananda had great respect for the religions 
preached by Jesus and Mohammed, he was at times severely 
critical of both Christianity and Islam. According to him, they 
were religions of the sword and both preached and practised 
jihads and crusades. When Columbus discovered America, 
there was a sizeable population of natives both in North 
America and in the twenty-three countries in the South, now 
called Latin America. But where are they now? Where arc 
the Muslims who for centuries ruled in Spain ? Where arc the 
Etruscans who once were masters of Italy? The charge that 
Mohammedan conquerors put non-believers to the sword may 
be exaggerated, and Vivekananda himself admits that more 
low caste Hindus were converted to Islam because of Brahmi- 
nical persecution than by the alien conqueror’s sword, because 
the pariahs knew that they would get more considerate treat¬ 
ment from high caste Hindus if they embraced Islam than they 
were accustomed to receive in their lowly station in Hindu society. 
But equally is it true that wherever the Muslim Sultans and 
Caliphs have conquered territories, they have—to put it mildly 
—discriminated against non-Muslims, who have been reduced 
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to ever-thinning minorities. I need only refer to the minorities 
we have created in our time and in our country. How many 
Muslims were there in the subcontinent in 1947? It will be 
seen that the number as well as the percentage remains today 
where it was thirty-five years ago in India, but if a similar 
comparison is made about non-Muslims in Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, the figures would be appalling. What is more un¬ 
fortunate, the lot of the minorities in Bangladesh, which was 
created with the aid of India, seems to be bleak, for their 
homeland is on the way to being declared an Islamic state. 
Pakistan sometimes makes glib references to communal clashes 
in India and their absence in Pakistan. There arc communal 
clashes in India as there arc other forms of conflict and strife. 
But arc there enough Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan to fight the 
majority even in sporadic clashes ? 

Vivekananda, who is a monist rather than a monotheist, 
goes to the roots of the problem and says that there can be 
no religious differences if we remember that all our creeds are 
but imperfect approaches to the Absolute or the Eternal Subject 
who cannot be objectified. If we remember this, there can be 
no conflict about the holiness of mosques or temples or churches, 
because all these are sacred buildings where we gather to pray 
to One who is identical with our own soul and has no separate 
existence, no power to grant prayers and punish offences. 
Buddhism, it may be recalled, was a proselytizing religion 
which travelled from one land to another, making converts, 
but it never used the sword or exterminated non-conformists. 

A salient feature of Vivekananda’s philosophy is his doctrine 
of ‘gradations’ or gradualness or degrees of goodness and truth, 
all applicable in the universe seen through the glass of Time, 
Space and Causation. That is the origin of the cult of Bhakti, 
which may lead to idolatry. Hinduism and Roman Catholicism 
are much more inclined that way than Islam or Protestantism. 
This is the stage of Bhakti or devotion to a Personal God with 
whom personal relationship is possible, and there is no ground 
for conflict if we remember that these are imperfect ways of 
realizing the Absolute which is incomprehensible. That is how 
symbols and rituals enter into our creeds. The two religions 
which try to contemplate the Absolute in spirit and not through 
symbols, I mean Islam and Protestantism, have not been able 
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to do away with symbols altogether. Protestant Christians 
would not worship the Virgin Mary, who was a human being, 
but they have the same worshipful attitude to the dhurch as 
Hindus have towards the temples, and do Protestants quarrel 
with Catholics simply because Catholics say the mass and they 
do not ? George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, went 
so far as to call the church the steeple-house and his followers 
dispensed with priests at their prayer meetings. Vivekananda 
points out that even Muslims cannot do without symbols. The 
priest who leads the prayers does not face his followers but 
stands amongst them—a mark of equality, but the mosque is a 
symbol of holiness, and I have heard it stoutly proclaimed: 
once a mosque, always a mosque; that is to say, the spot of 
earth where a mosque was once built should always be regarded 
as sacred. It is well known that the stone Caaba is regarded as 
sacred by the Muslims and so also the well of Zim-Zim, and 
wherever the Muslim says his prayers, he says them with his 
face towards the Caaba. This is far from polytheism and 
idolatry, but it is a concession to man’s inalienable attachment 
to symbols. All these arguments are not a plea for idolatry or 
polytheism, but they are intended to show that these are only 
an attempt to give form to what is Pure Spirit, and this ten¬ 
dency is innate in man. 

Vivekananda recognizes four ways to salvation, which in 
Indian languages is called Yoga or Union with the Divine. Of 
these Raja-Yoga is a kind of practical exercise that gives con¬ 
centration and prepares the mind for the consummation all 
pious men devoutly wish. Although important, this need not 
be elaborated in a discussion that is theoretical. It is an aid to 
the other Yogas, leading us to salvation or freedom. The merits 
oiBhaktiflaOYC or Devotion BJidJnana or Knowledge have been 
hotly debated by different schools of philosophy or religion, 
and even the great Bankimchandra involves himself in a con¬ 
tradiction by advocating Bkakti in the exordium and Jnana at 
the conclusion of Ananda Math. Vivekananda, who lacked 
Bankimehandra’s creative genius, had a firmer grasp of the 
problems of philosophy and religion, and he very lucidly ex¬ 
plains the advantages and disadvantages of Bhakti and Jnana ; 
though as a Vedantist he seems inclined towards Jnana, he 
makes a harmonious combination of all the three Yogas, be- 
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cause Knowledge and Bhakti find fulfilment in Karma or 
Action. 

The basic principle of life is expansiveness, and expansion 
means union with something or somebody outside one’s own 
self. Vivckananda gives the commonplace example of a man 
going out of himself to love a woman who bears him children, 
in whom both parents find a new bond of unity. It is from the 
intensity of longing for the divine that the devotee derives the 
mood of self-surrender; without this intense absorption, the 
quest for knowledge looks like ploughing the sands. As Omar 
Khayyam says. 

Myself when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint,—and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went. 

If one follows the path of Bhakti or Love, there is no coming 
out by the same door as in you went, but the insuperable 
limitation of this path is that here one cannot rise above the 
plane of sensuousness, nor can one rise above dualism, for God 
above is always separate from the devotee worshipping him 
on earth. Both these ways or paths fulfil themselves in Karma^ 
which, however, belongs to the world of phenomena and should, 
therefore, be explored in a separate chapter. 
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Karma-Yoga 


Man lives to work. Even breathing is a kind of action, and a 
very complex kind of action. I breathe because I live; when 
my breathing stops, life will stop too. This means that I breathe 
in my own interest; but this involves the killing of innumerable 
microbes. The poet adjures us to turn our hasty foot aside in 
order to avoid trampling on the tiny worm, but if you follow 
that advice you cannot walk at all, because you cannot help 
crushing innumerable worms too tiny even to attract your 
notice. That shows that what is life for me is death for others. 
In other words, destruction, which is evil, is unavoidable. It 
is also undesirable to abstain from resisting evil; for if you 
attempt to practise the maxim ‘Resist not evil’, the whole 
social fabric will fall to pieces, and the wicked will take posses¬ 
sion of our properties and lives. 

It follows, therefore, that we have to accept both good and 
evil with equanimity. This world, says Vivckananda, will 
continue to be a mixture of good and evil, and there cannot 
be any action which is perfectly pure or totally impure. In 
another context he says that this world is neither good nor 
evil. It is the Lord’s world. He confesses that he uses words 
like God or the Lord, for lack of a better word in English. He 
means not the creator or the ruler of the universe, but Absolute 
Existence seen through the glass of the human mind which 
perceives everything in terms of Time, Space and Causality. 
The world is as it is and it will always be so. 

In this world our first sensation is of our individual existence, 
and that is why the primary instinct is the instinct of self. So 
our strongest impulse is to look after our own interest—‘I and 
mine’, as Vivckananda puts it. But there is another interest, 
too. *1’ cannot stand alone; a man makes love to a woman 
whom he takes as his wife, and begets children. That is to say, 
self-interest means overcoming mere personal interest; in other 
words, as Vivckananda himself says in yet another context, the 
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first manifest effort of life is expansion. You must expand if 
you want to live. It is in this way that a woman risks her own 
life in order to beget a child she calls her own; nay, her and 
her husband’s own. So a man’s self-interest is mixed with 
unselfishness. In this way a man allies himself and his family 
with a class or a tribe, and these groups combine to make a 
nation and nations co-operate to form an international order. 
Since at every step there is co-operation, there is also conflict 
which has to be overcome. Using phrases which seem to have 
been Vivekananda’s favourites, we might say that every step 
in evolution must be followed by a step backwards in involu¬ 
tion. That is why however strenuously wc might strive to 
establish an international order, by founding a world empire, 
or by preaching a world religion or by uniting the workers of 
the world, the units of such empires soon disintegrate into 
separate nations, the contemplated world religion splits into 
warring sects, and the dream of world communism seems to 
dissolve into fragments of socialism in one country. 

If we follow the primary animal instinct of self-preservation— 
everyone for himself and the devil take the hindmost—it will 
mean constant warfare which will end with the annihilation of 
the human race. It is one among many reasons for which many 
animals have become extinct, and the human race has come 
very near it, with the threat of biological warfare, chemical 
warfare—and now atomic or nuclear warfare. But man’s 
superior intelligence which invented these weapons has come 
to his rescue, and he has held back and will hold back. He 
knows that if he does not exercise self-restraint, he will be 
crushed, and so on purely rational considerations, he must do 
good to others so that others also might do good to him. In 
this way, a rationalistic system of ethics has grown up, which 
is known as utilitarianism or the doctrine of doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Although himself a great ration¬ 
alist, Vivekananda does not find it acceptable. ‘Procuring the 
greatest amount of happiness to the greatest number? Why 
should I do this? Why should I not produce the greatest 
unhappiness to the greatest number, if that serves my purpose ? 
How will utilitarians answer this question ? How do you know 
what is right or what is wrong ? I am impelled by my desire for 
happiness, and I fulfil it; I know nothing beyond. ... Whence 
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come all these truths about human life, about morality, about 
the immortal soul, about God, about love and sympathy, about 
being good, and about being unselfish ?’ * 

The above quotation expresses very clearly and strongly the 
case for an individualistic, hedonistic approach to life. One of 
the most insignificant characters in Shakespeare is Pompey in 
Measure for Measure, who was servant to Mistress Overdone, 
who had nine husbands one after another, and then became a 
courtesan and procuress. Questioned by the wise old Lord 
Escalus, to whom this little vermin of a man is brought under 
arrest, he thus describes himself, ‘Truly, sir, I am a poor fellow 
that would live’. If this inalienable right claimed by Pompey 
is admitted, goodbye to law and morality, away with philo¬ 
sophy and ethics. But man is also a spiritual being who does 
not care merely for living but also for the quality of living. 

II 

The question, I believe, was discussed most comprehensively 
in the Gita, a series of discourses delivered by Lord Krishna 
to Arjuna on the eve of what might be called the Armageddon 
of Indian legend—the mighty clash of arms at Kurukshetra. 
When war breaks out between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, 
the Kuru king Duryodhana, who had grievously wronged his 
cousins, the Pandavas, could claim the loyalty of all the leading 
men, because he was the reigning sovereign. But it was a 
difficult problem for those whose allegiance he sought. He was 
a reprobate who had gained by fraud what he now claimed as 
his right. Bhishma, the wisest man in his kingdom and the 
greatest soldier of his time, got over the qualms of his conscience 
by means of a compromise. His political obligation was to his 
king, the head of the state, if we can borrow a word from 
modern times, but he had his duty also to the Pandavas, who 
were as near to him as Duryodhana and whose demands were 
modest and just. He reconciled the conflicting claims by 
striking a balance between them. He would be the generalissimo 
of the Kaurava forces, but he would not kill any one of the 
Pandava brothers, and he also reserved the right to give them 
proper counsel. Indeed, this invincible warrior reveals to the 
Pandavas the secret of his own vulnerability. If he saw Sikhandi, 
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a hermaphrodite, fighting against him, he would lay down arms 
and might then be easily killed. It is this trick that, in fact, 
brought to the Pandavas their first great victory. Yet the 
course adopted by Bhishma is philosophically unsatisfactory, 
because ethics demands a categorical imperative and not a 
compromise. 

The question, as I have said earlier, is discussed more com¬ 
prehensively and in greater depth in the camp of the Pandavas, 
where we have the spectacle of Arjuna laying down arms even 
before the fighting has begun. The greatest of warriors, Arjuna 
is seized with a strange inertia when he finds that the men in 
battle array on two sides are all his own people. Duryodhana 
is his cousin, and the second-in-command, Drona, is his teacher, 
besides others who are also near and dear to him. On his own 
side are people even more closely related to him. What is the 
good of fighting such a war in which he is bound to witness 
the death of innumerable near ones, no matter which side 
wins? It is a strange question to occur to a man who was the 
hero of a thousand battles, on earth and even in heaven, where 
the king of the gods requisitioned his services to fight the 
demons. And it occurs at a strange moment and in a strange 
manner. He does not bring forward the personal wrongs 
Duryodhana did to them. Indeed, the many side-issues are 
brushed aside so that attention might be focused on the main 
problem: What is the goal of human action or, in other words, 
by what standard is the rightness of human action to be judged, 
or, to put it more simply, what is duty ? 

Lord Krishna realizes the complexity of the problem and 
so generalizes it that the discussion may apply to all men at all 
times when they are confronted with a moral crisis. In a sense, 
all of us have to face such a moral problem many a time in 
our lives. That is why this small book has exercised the minds 
of all Hindus and also many philosophically inclined people 
who are not Hindus. Krishna begins by giving a very simple 
answer. (I must make it clear that I am not arranging Krishna’s 
answers following the chapter divisions in the great little book.) 
If Arjuna wins the war, he and his brothers will enjoy all the 
pleasures of the earth which they will rule. If he is killed while 
fighting a righteous war, he will go to heaven and enjoy divine 
bliss. But Arjuna, at that hour, is not interested in the fruits 
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of victory, because he is not sure if it is a righteous war at all. 
Another argument offered by Krishna is the indestructibility 
of the soul, but this is incidental and is intended only to correct 
Arjuna’s erroneous notion that he could kill anyone. In reality, 
it is the body which is subject to birth and death, but not the 
soul. The argument is not convincing, for Lord Krishna only 
describes the soul’s indestructibility but does not prove that 
it can exist apart from the body and can retain its present 
individuality even when the body has been reduced to dust 
and ashes. Another objection is that this answer passes by the 
fundamental question whether it is right to fight a war in 
which close relatives and friends, many of them utterly guiltless, 
will be killed on cither side. 

A fresh argument put forward by Krishna makes a large 
demand on our credulity, and it will have no appeal for anyone 
who is not a devout Hindu. Krishna, the king of Dwaraka and 
friend of the Pandavas, reveals himself as the almighty ruler 
of the universe, who has preordained what is going to happen. 
He assumes an awe-inspiring form and opens his mouth to 
reveal that all the warriors whom Arjuna is afraid to kill arc 
already dead. Aijuna’s charioteer Krishna is the incarnation 
of Vishnu, the ruler of the universe, and Arjuna is only an 
instrument in his hands. Whatever happens on earth is a mani¬ 
festation of divine lila, a doctrine of Hindu Vaishnavism. That 
itself is an admission of the limitation of tliis interpretation of 
the Gita, which is held up as an exposition of non-sectarian 
philosophy and religion. 

An allied interpretation, more generally acceptable, is that 
we are born in a certain situation and we find that certain 
duties arc assigned to us. It is our business to perform our duties 
with a sense of dedication and ‘with God be the rest’; that is 
to say, those who are not atheists should perform their duties 
and leave the results to God. That is a very deceptive as¬ 
surance. As all pious men will agree, more massacres have been 
perpetrated with God’s sanction, that is to say, in the name 
of religion, than possibly under any other impulse or from any 
other motive. Such solutions, indeed, shirk the fundamental 
problem: What is the right sort of action? Or, if, as Vivek¬ 
ananda says, there are ‘gradations of duty’, what duty should 
get priority ? 
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It is this problem which the Gita, which contains the essence 
of Hindu religion and philosophy, seeks to answer, and as the 
Hindus form the vast majority of the population of India, the 
solution is worth pondering; and if it can be spelt out in non¬ 
sectarian terms, there is no reason why non-Hindus too should 
not take it seriously. Of writing books on the significance of the 
Gita, there is no end. From the most learned pandit to the 
common man, all sorts of people with a flair for thinking and 
writing have tried their hand at this exercise in exegesis. Many 
of our national leaders have had something to do with the Gita. 
Annie Besant worked for the Home Rule League and suffered 
incarceration for it. Her election to the Presidentship of the 
Indian National Congress was a landmark in the history of 
this great organization. I do not know if she wrote any com¬ 
mentary on the Gita, but she translated it into mellifluous 
English prose. Aurobindo gave his own interpretation to it, 
but I do not want to consider it here, because he wrote his 
commentary after he left the field of nationalist activity, which 
is the subject of the present work. Neither am I inclined to 
consider Mahatma Gandhi’s interpretation, for Mahatmaji 
was a great apostle of non-violence, but the Gita is patently a 
call to arms, an exposition of the doctrine of violence when 
it becomes a duty. From this point of view, Lokamanya Tilak’s 
Gita-rahasya (‘The Mysteries of the Gita’) is much more rele¬ 
vant, for he wrote it while he was in the thick of the nationalist 
movement, on which his views on the Gita exercised consider¬ 
able influence. 

Tilak’s book is a work of massive, almost forbidding, scholar¬ 
ship, but with all my respect for the great scholar and leader, 

I feel that his exposition, which is far from lucid, is also open 
to grave philosophical objections. Tilak’s starting-point is that 
although the Gita deals with three principal paths of life— 
Bhakti (Love or Devotion), Jnana (Knowledge) and Karma 
(Action)—the central theme of Lord Krishna’s discourses is 
Action. The devotee must show his devotion through deeds, 
and since a sage like Janaka also returns to a life of action 
after attainment of knowledge, the way of action must take 
precedence over knowledge and devotion. Tilak’s philosophic 
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justification for this view is best summed up in his own words: 
‘There is a fundamental unity underlying the Logos (Ishwara), 
man and world. The world is in existence, because the Logos 
willed it so. Man strives to gain union with God and when this 
union is achieved, the Individual merges in the Mighty Uni¬ 
versal Will. ... If man seeks unity with the Deity, he must 
necessarily seek unity with the world also and work for it. If 
he does not, then the unity is not perfect, because there is 
unity between two elements out of three—Man, Deity and the 
World.’ 

There are, indeed, passages in the Gita in support of the view 
that action has priority over everything else, that performance 
of duty, which is action, is superior to every other preoccupa¬ 
tion. Lord Krishna has no need to work; still he is constantly 
working. To protect the pious, to destroy the doers of evil, to 
establish the reign of the true religion, he is born and re-born 
from age to age. If that is true of the Lord himself, it is more 
true of men of the earth whose life consists in continuous 
activity. Yet it must be admitted that the argument is weak 
both from the point of view of philosophy and from that of 
ethics. Philosophically, the old question remains, I mean the 
question: Who willed Ishwara who willed the universe? The 
reliance on Logos, too, is very unsafe. Logos means Thought 
and Speech, and in all religions, the Logos has been expressed 
in books—^from the Vedas, the Old Testament, the New Testa¬ 
ment, the Quoran down to the Grantha-Sahib. Now if all the 
books are brought together, there will be found both agreement 
and disagreement, and if we try to arrive at a decision about 
truth and right conduct from these sacred books, all equally 
authoritative, the world will turn into a Babel and a Golgotha. 
The safest course is to read the books which contain wise 
sayings but to arrive at a code of conduct which is independent 
of the Deity and the Word. 

Here Tilak gives an interpretation of the Gita which is 
generally accepted. The solution to our problems as well as 
the path to salvation lies in continuous activity but without 
any expectation of any personal benefit from it. This is what 
is called the religion of non-attachment. Vivekananda, who 
had the breadth of outlook we expect from an atheist, says that 
this is not very satisfactory, and may even breed hypocrisy. ‘It 
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is the most difficult thing in this world to work and not to care 
for the result, to help a man and never think that he ought to 
be grateful, to do some good work and at the same time never 
look to see whether it brings you name and fame or nothing 
at all.’ A householder has a desire to earn a living for himself 
and his family, and most worldly people are lured by love of 
wealth. If he is told by moralists that money is like muck, he 
will still go on hugging it, but he will also be a hypocrite and 
conceal his greed from others. 


IV 

What then is Vivekananda’s own solution or prescription ? He 
accepts the generally held view of non-attachment to results, 
which is so learnedly propounded by Tilak. But he makes 
significant modifications, and his arguments and illustrations 
give this hackneyed theory a new value. That is my apology 
for restating it in some detail. A man should pursue his own 
interests, which also include the interests of those he lives for. 
There can be no objection to this, provided he does not adopt 
dishonest means. But this has a narrowing effect, as he would 
himself realize even without any moral admonition from others. 
Secondly, pursuing the interests of one’s own people also 
involves a contradiction. Love is Janus-faced, it makes us 
combine our self-interest with the interest of others who are 
near and dear to us. That is to say, selfishness itself presupposes 
an amount of sclf-sacrifice; in other words, wc have to make an 
adjustment between selfishness and unselfishness, between love 
and duty. It is true that Arjuna fights to win back a kingdom 
that rightfully belongs to the Pandavas, and by winning the 
war he enjoys the fruits of it along with his own people. But, 
according to Vivekananda, that is not the way in which 
Krishna looks at it, for it is only a form of utilitarianism, 
doing good to a large number of people, including one’s 
own self. 

Arjuna is deterred by love for his kith and kin who are 
ranged on both sides, but in doing so, he is shrinking from a 
higher obligation. As I have said, there are gradations of duty. 
Arjuna loves himself and his people and may have a duty to 
them. But there is a higher duty, fighting a holy war to protect 
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virtue and to punish villainy, and Arjuna must do this higher 
duty unflinchingly without any consideration of probable gain 
for himself. As has been pointed out more than once, Vivek¬ 
ananda does not believe in a heaven above, and he banishes a 
personal God from the highest stratum of his philosophy. Man’s 
love draws him towards others, and in the limited world 
governed by Time, Space and Causation, he has to think in 
compartments, of family, clan or class, nation and sect. But 
he must also realize that this universe is only a manifestation 
of the spirit that is derived from the Absolute, and since the 
Absolute, as its name implies, is indivisible, it is the same as 
the Soul or Spirit within every man, and from that point of 
view, the more we feel kinship with it {Soham), the more we 
shall be drawn to all men, all animals and also all lifeless objects 
which have the soul hidden in them. Although we belong to 
the world of manifestations, where there is inequality as well 
as conflict, our duty is to proceed ahead with this realization 
that the more we feel our nearness to our fellow-creatures and 
even what we call the sphere of ‘stocks and stones’, the better 
we are. That realization would give us a feeling of nearness to 
the entire universe and ‘I and mine’ would yield place to 
‘Thou’—or ‘Thou art That’. 

The world is an imperfect place, a mixture of good and evil, 
and the passion for perfection or absolute equality would be a 
visionary’s dream or a fanatic’s mania. Who knows the Absolute 
possibly is not perfect, but we have no means of questioning It. 
AH that we can do is to minimize misery, particularly human 
misery, as much as we can, and that is possible if only we do 
all our work, subordinating personal considerations to larger 
public interests. That is the true meaning of non-attachment 
or working without desire for profit. This is also psychologically 
true. All through life we arc pulled in opposite directions by 
our selfish impulses and by our unselfish instincts. A little 
experience of the world will convince all thinking men that 
if we sacrifice personal happiness for the good of others, we 
feel better, and it is our quality that matters. That is to say, 
we should do good, because we feel that it is good to do good. 
Above all, there is no slavery more galling than the slavery of 
selfish impulses, and if we can throw off this incubus, we shall 
feel free. This is how Vivekananda sums up h 4 teaching, ‘Be 
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unattached. You should work like a master and not a slave; 
work incessantly, but do not do a slave’s work.* 

Not only is Vivekananda’s exposition of Karma-Yoga (Real¬ 
ization through Action) convincing but it is also comprehensive, 
because it tries to make a harmonious combination of the 
three paths to Freedom or Salvation. Knowledge aims at aloof¬ 
ness, isolation, and is, therefore, dry disquisition unless it comes 
down to the world of Karma; it is only then that we feel that 
*thc world should be renounced, but not on that account 
abandoned.’ Adapting the language of Rabindranath Tagore, 
we may say that it is in the midst of the bonds of action that 
knowledge shows the way to freedom. On the other hand, if it 
is intended that wc should work without motive in such a way 
that neither pleasure nor pain touches our mind, wc might be 
induced to revel in wanton cruelty. That is why it is necessary 
to control ‘the lower ego’ and seek the guidance of benevolent 
impulses; that is to say, action should be motivated by love 
even when it involves cruelty and destruction. There is a world 
of difference between Nadir Shah’s sacking of Delhi and 
Abraham Lincoln’s launching on a destructive, fratricidal war 
for the emancipation of slaves. 
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Vivekananda on Nationalism 


In course of a letter on ‘What We Believe In’, Vivekananda 
wrote in 1894, ‘We preach neither social equality nor inequality 
but that every being has the same rights, and insist upon 
freedom of thought and action in every way.’ This statement, 
clear and straightforward as it is, has to be understood in the 
light of Vivekananda’s thought in general. The cardinal point 
of his philosophy is the Absolute as Spirit, which is manifested 
in everything in the universe, especially in man, whose spiri¬ 
tuality finds expression in various ways, not the least in different 
forms of worship. Although Religion is one, religions may be 
different, depending on circumstances, and economic, political 
and even personal necessities. 

What Vivekananda insists on is that if we realize the basic 
sameness of spirit and recognize freedom of thought for all 
men, differences in external forms should cause no friction. 
But as we do not always remember this maxim, there are riots 
and conflicts with disastrous consequences. The Pathan rulers, 
according to him, interfered with the religion of the native 
population, and that is why no Pathan dynasty ruled for more 
than a few decades. The Moguls knew better and did not 
persecute their Hindu subjects, and they would have ruled 
much longer but for the principle of religious discrimination 
introduced by Aurangzeb. For the first few decades after the 
Battle of Plassey, the British rulers in India, busy with the 
consolidation of their power, did not touch the religious senti¬ 
ments of their subjects. But they soon ‘tried to tamper a little 
with this point’, says Vivekananda in The East and the West, 
‘and the result was the Mutiny of 1857’. The British, he warned, 
should not commit this blunder again. 

Here Vivekananda oversimplifies a complex interaction of 
historical forces. But he cannot be faulted in his main argument, 
for it is by tampering in a big way with religious differences 
that British trickery dug its own grave, and in less than a 
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century after the Sepoy uprising the British rulers had to quit 
India, leaving a scar that would never heal. Even before 
Vivekananda wrote the above essay, Viceroy DulFerin had 
been busy devising a new principle of ruling India through 
separate electorates. This idea mooted in 1888 was given a 
concrete shape twenty years later by Lord Minto, and the last 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, who was both unscrupulous and 
insidious, completed the work of his predecessors by dividing 
India into two parts, which soon became three, thus creating 
several problems under the pretext of solving one. 

From this digression, we may return to Vivekananda and 
his ideas on nationalism. One of the principles Vivekananda 
lays down for all nations to follow is the recognition of variety 
in unity. Every nation should remember that it has a certain 
mission or theme, but subject to that fundamental unity, there 
would be differences amongst its people in religion, customs, 
language, and there would also be difference between one man 
and another in ability and quality. It is only a religious or a 
political fanatic who would try to abolish all distinctions. 
Rousseau preached the doctrine of political equality, which 
Robespierre took literally, and the result was the Reign of 
Terror, which ultimately led to the emergence of Napoleon, 
who swallowed the Republic and declared himself Emperor. 
Marx’s doctrine of a classless society, somewhat loosely phrased, 
was taken seriously by Lenin, who, while trying to put it into 
practice, made the breath-taking statement that he had no 
objection to the extermination of three-fourths of the world’s 
population provided the remaining one-fourth were converted 
to Marxism. 

Vivekananda’s approach is sensible and practical. Inequality 
in the mundane sphere is a fact which cannot be wished away; 
one man will be stronger than another, a second will have 
superior intellect, a third will be able to make more money 
than his neighbours, and a fourth will have a nobler character 
than others. As with individuals, so with nations. Such differ¬ 
ences would be conceded without objection if the superior 
people do not claim any special privilege on that account. 
‘Privilege’, which Vivekananda calls the bane of human life, 
has been seen at its worst in two forms in the East and the 
West. In India, Brahmins, who were priests as well as savants, 
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constituted a hierarchy of castes with themselves at the top 
and reduced Hinduism into a religion of ‘don*t-touchism*. 
Vivekananda found justification for the original division of 
castes as a system of trade-guilds which did away with competi¬ 
tion and promised security of employment. Even that does not 
explain how these distinctions hardened into rigid, insurmount¬ 
able barriers. But his criticism of its degradation in historical, 
post-Buddhistic times is uncompromising, and it shows his 
fair-mindedness that he attributes the gradual softening of its 
rigours to our contact with the West, particularly to the effects 
of Western education and international commercial transac¬ 
tions. Almost in the vein of Karl Marx he also points out that 
the days of the ascendancy of the three upper castes are 
numbered and we are heading towards the advent of the 
Shudras or the rule of the Proletariat. 

Privilege, as understood in the West, which is materialistic, 
means the pre-eminence given to knowledge that leads to the 
conquest of nature, the growth of industries and the hoarding 
of wealth. Keen competition for material success has meant the 
establishment of an affluent society which enriches itself at the 
cost of the less fortunate and less enterprising people. This 
means constant competition, conflict and warfare. There is a 
mad pursuit of wealth, which ends in moral degradation and 
is now threatening global destruction. Vivekananda admits that 
a more enterprising man may have more wealth than others, 
but it is the duty of society and the state to see that others have 
financial competence and nobody is allowed to starve or 
languish in poverty. The actual ordering of material affairs 
in which there might be differences without exploitation or 
oppression is a matter of detail which would not create any 
difficulty if there is proper spiritual education, supplemented 
but not replaced by scientific and technical education. We 
must realize that though religions differ, the religious sense 
is unchangeable and unchanging, and this tells us that the 
differences that divide men and nations are less important than 
the basic spiritual unity which draws them together. In a 
beautiful poem, two soldiers, who had fought on opposite sides 
in a World War, meet after death, and one of them says to 
the other, T am the enemy you killed, my friend.’ This is the 
gist of Vivekananda’s teaching on nationalism. Nations would 
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exist as separate units, but they should remember that what 
unites them is more important than what divides them. 

II 

Vivekananda’s writings on nationalism have made a more 
powerful impact than those of other writers because they have 
a broader base and also because they stem from a philosophy 
that might be called perennial. Although he was a Hindu monk, 
preaching a certain form of Vedanta, it is so catholic that men 
of all faiths, including atheists and agnostics, may draw in¬ 
spiration from his writings, which preach spirituality but do 
not recognize any heaven beyond the earth, and he never 
loses sight of the temporal forces—racial, economic and poli¬ 
tical—which sustain our quest for the beyond. An important 
feature of this comprehensiveness is his discovery of the simi¬ 
larity between his philosophy or religion and other faiths. 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam and his frank 
criticism of them all. Thus his philosophy or religion has an 
appeal for all people because he has his feet firmly planted on 
solid earth. Although no one has shown greater contempt for 
pleasures that arc merely sensual, his eyes were rightly fixed on 
the material well-being of men, and although he preached 
doctrines that are acceptable to all, he had as little faith in 
internationalism and universal ism as in mysticism and oc¬ 
cultism. 

Vivekananda’s principal contribution to religion, philosophy 
and nationalism was the originality of his approach. For him 
the Absolute which comprises all Existence is unknown. The 
Eternal Subject can never be objectified, but it must be identical 
with the Soul in us; otherwise from what source do we get our 
spirituality ? If we have to posit a separate source, we have to 
accept a God and get entangled in the meshes of dualism. Since 
all that exists is at one with the Absolute, the world of sensuous 
perception and rational pursuits is the same Absolute, seen 
through the prism of Time, Space and Causality. I do not say 
—and Vivekananda nowhere claims—that he has thought out 
everything anew, but no one has argued this philosophy more 
cogently and persuasively, and no one has made a better 
synthesis of what is mundane and what is cosmic and super- 
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cosmic. Each soul, said he, is potentially divine; the goal of life 
is to manifest that divinity. 

Vivekananda’s nationalism is so catholic that it is acceptable 
to men professing different faiths, inhabiting different regions, 
and speaking different languages. And yet it is distinctively 
Indian; it is as thoroughly Indian as the Ganga and the 
Narmada. As is well known, Vivekananda thought that the 
word ‘Hindu’ had no religious meaning. It really meant the 
people who lived on this side of the river Sindhu; the Persians 
pronounced ‘s’ as ‘h’ and the Greeks pronounced ‘h’ as ‘i’ so 
that it should mean the nationality or religion of the people 
living on this side of the Indus. When India came under the 
British yoke, the people were dazzled by the splendour and 
might of Western civilization. Not to speak of the dumb 
millions who were awe-struck by the all-conquering prowess 
of the w'hite races, or of the English-educated Indians who were 
lured by Western culture, even men versed in Eastern learning, 
like Rammohun Roy and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, spoke 
of the barrenness of Sanskrit grammar and Nyaya, Vedanta 
and Sankhya philosophies. There was a reaction against this 
tide of westernization, but no one held aloft the torch of Indian 
culture with greater vigour than Swami Vivekananda, who 
carried the war into the enemy’s camp. He refuted the allega¬ 
tion that Indians were too much absorbed in their past by 
pointing out how they were too forgetful of their rich tradition, 
and by showing that though Indians might have much to learn 
from the West, they had more to give to the westerners, that 
the successive waves of immigration into India have always 
been a turning-point in the history of the nations that made 
incursions into this land from abroad. The Western nations 
were more wealthy than Indians, but that does not mean that 
they were also superior in intellect or spiritual refinement. 
Ignorance and poverty are curses that should be eradicated, 
but the hoarding of material wealth may be and often is ac¬ 
companied by intellectual arrogance and spiritual degradation. 

Vivekananda reinforced the above conclusion by delving 
into the remote past and making a comparison between 
Western and Eastern—^particularly Indian—civilizations. Asian 
civilizations throve on the fertile soils of large river valleys, the 
inhabitants of which took to peaceful agriculture which is 
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congenial to the growth of philosophy, arts and sciences. That 
is why Indian civilization was daiva or god-like. European 
civilization, on the other hand, originated in hilly tracts of land 
or on sea-coasts, and the people who dominated these regions 
were originally robbers and pirates. That is why their ways of 
life were originally Asuric (demoniac). Indeed, when Europeans 
developed a rich culture in Greece, this Hellenic heritage would 
have been lost but for the Arabs who preserved it. Vivekananda 
goes further and says that it was as a result of the Crusades that 
Europe began to be civilized by coming into contact with Asian 
culture. In this way the Knights Templars learnt Advaita 
Vedanta, and the Moors, a Mohammedan tribe, established a 
civilized kingdom in Spain. Even amongst the Asiatics, Indians 
could claim distinction for their peaceful, tolerant attitude to 
life. Jehovah, the Hebrew God, was an angry deity whom men 
had to propitiate in order to escape punishment. But the 
Aryans worshipped a God who was ‘not only a supreme Being 
but. . . the Father in heaven. This is the beginning of Love.* 
This Aryan concept reached Palestine, where Jesus, who was 
rejected by the Jews, preached the doctrine of Love, saying 
that He and His Father in heaven are One. 


Ill 

To a people muzzled by military defeat and enervated by 
ceaseless propaganda about the inborn superiority of white 
races, Vivekananda’s message of courage and hope, sustained 
by logic and scholarship, was like milk and honey; an old 
nation seemed to be born anew. Young men, full of self- 
confidence, were urged to give up the politics of prayer and 
petition and to face their problems and their opponents 
courageously. They must be abhi (‘fearless’); the only sin is 
weakness and cowardice. This is one of the common points 
between Bankimchandra and Vivekananda. The chronicles 
speak of an isolated skirmish in which roving Sannyasins 
defeated a company of sepoys and killed an English captain. 
Bankim magnified this victory into a decisive triumph that 
might lead to the tlight of the foreigners and the establishment 
of a national government. In the novel Mohendra, a timid 
Bengali gentleman, at first sceptical about the capabilities of a 
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few ochre-robed monks, is inspired by the message of Bande 
Mataram; he starts a gun factory in his own house and be¬ 
comes one of the architects of the victory that consummates 
Satyananda’s work. 

Although Vivekananda does not mention Ananda Math, his 
advice about national regeneration is the same as Bankim’s, 
and he supports it with a telling fable which he recounts in 
detail and mentions it more than once so that young men of 
India might never lose sight of it. A lion cub, orphaned at 
birth, was brought up amongst a herd of sheep and learnt to 
feed on grass and to bleat like a sheep. Although it g^rew up to 
be a big and strong lion, it always fled from another lion, 
bleating along with the sheep when they saw the other lion at 
a distance. One day this second lion took our sheep-lion to a 
lake, and when it saw its own reflection side by side with that of 
its companion, ‘in a moment came the idea that it was a lion 
and the bleating was gone*. The second story recounts a per¬ 
sonal experience. In Varanasi Vivekananda was once pursued 
by a large pack of monkeys. As he began to run away, the 
faster came the monkeys, pursuing and trying to bite at him. 
Then a voice from somewhere told him, ‘Face the brutes.’ He 
now turned back and faced the brutes which then fled pell- 
mell. ‘That is a lesson for all—Face the terrible, face it boldly.’ 
True, in both the stories, the context is of religion and spiritual 
freedom. But,in Vivekananda’s philosophy, ‘earth, heaven and all 
that is between have but one name—earth’; and so what applies 
to spiritual freedom applies to political (and economic) freedom 
also. We have to face the brutes and face them boldly. No 
wonder his favourite character in literature was Milton’s Satan. 
‘The only good man I had any respect for*, says he, ‘was Satan’, 
who thus exhorts his comrades. 

Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable. 

Doing or suffering: 

In 1897, in the course of a lecture at Lahore, he said, ‘And 
slaves must become great masters. So give up being slaves. For 
the next fifty years that alone shall be our key-note—this, our 
great Mother India.’ Let all other vain gods vanish for the 
time from our own minds. What the Mother wants is strength 
and fearlessness from her children who will be able to fight for 
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her if they realize that they are the ‘One Spirit that animates 
the universe*. 

The Mother whom Vivekananda invokes stands for all her 
children who have come from different places and inhabit 
different regions on this side of the Sindhu or the Indus. It is a 
geographical unity, embracing different races, speaking dif¬ 
ferent languages, professing different creeds, but all animated 
by the same spirituality. In 1898 Vivekananda wrote to 
Mohammed Sarfaraj Hussain, ‘Advaitism (= Monism) is the 
religion of the future enlightened humanity. The Hindus may 
get the credit for arriving at it earlier than other races. . . .Yet 
practical Advaitism, which looks upon and behaves to all 
mankind as one’s own soul, was never developed among the 
Hindus universally. . . . my experience is that if any religion 
approaches to this equality, it is Islam alone.’ 

No apostle of nationalism has exercised greater influence in 
the twentieth century than the Hindu monk Vivekananda. In 
a confidential report, the Police Commissioner Charles Tcgart 
said that, not to speak of Vivekananda’s followers, Vivek- 
ananda’s own writings are ‘pregnant with sedition’. This is a 
very correct estimate which will be acceptable to all, provided 
we are allowed to replace ‘sedition’ by ‘patriotism’. Yet in spite 
of his patriotic fervour or even religious affiliations, he was very 
fair to Muslims and Britishers, who poured from outside into 
India, which was equally the homeland of Aryans and Dravid- 
ians, who, according to him, differed only in their language. 
The greatest Hindu thinker in historical times was Shankara- 
charya, the most famous exponent of Monism, but when he 
re-established Hinduism, he brought back the rigours of the 
caste system, thus undermining national unity. Vivekananda 
rightly pays tribute to the Muslim settlers and the British 
conquerors for striving to rid India of ‘privilege’, which, 
according to him, is the bane of what is popularly known as 
Hindu religion and civilization. 

IV 

Granting that the ‘mission* or ‘theme’ of India is spirituality, 
what was the national problem that faced Vivekananda when 
in 1886 he became a wandering monk, and not only engaged 
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himself in meditation and studies but acquired first-hand 
experience of the people of India from the Rajas and Maharajas 
to beggars, from learned scholars to illiterate peasants and 
artisans? He was appalled by the terrible poverty and the 
massive ignorance of the vast majority of the people and also 
the unfair and unequal distribution of wealth which had ac¬ 
centuated the curse of poverty, ignorance and superstition, for 
he saw that when famine was stalking the land, vast quantities 
of gold and jewellery were being heaped in temples. The sons 
of the soil, rich and poor, were inert and the British rulers were 
callous or worse, for they saw only too clearly that any serious 
attempt at solving these problems would mean an end to their 
own exploitation, their flushing out the resources of India to 
enrich their own country. There Swamiji drew a distinction 
between the Muslim and the European conquerors. The 
former, after the first wave of Turkish invasions, settled in 
India, and even when oppressive, ploughed back their plunder 
to enrich the country they had ravaged. But the British were 
worse than plunderers, because by establishing a firm admi¬ 
nistrative hold on India, they only wanted to make it easier 
and seemingly more legal for them to take away India’s wealth 
to Europe. It was possibly with reference to the exploitation of 
the East by the advanced countries of the West that Vivek- 
ananda made the cryptic comment that poverty would not be 
abolished as long as there was a disease called ‘civilization’. 
Is there an oblique reference here to the exploitation carried 
on by the white races in the name of spreading civilization ? 

More important than material comfort or financial com¬ 
petence, necessary as such competence may be, is the power 
to think independently. Freedom of thought opens the way to 
freedom of action. ‘Liberty’, says Vivekananda, ‘is our natural 
right to use our body, intelligence or wealth according to our 
will, without doing any harm to others; and all the members 
of a society ought to have the same opportunity for obtaining 
wealth, education or knowledge.’ The basis of all the other 
freedoms is political freedom, particularly in modern times 
when, with the advancement of science and conquest of space 
and time, the State can exercise complete control over all 
outlets for expression and expansion. 

Vivekananda’s master Ramakrishna used to say that ‘an 
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empty stomach is no good for religion*. And what could we 
have except empty stomachs? Avenues of employment were 
daily shrinking, because our new masters were intent primarily 
on ‘blood-sucking’, in combing out our resources, and the only 
industry they left to us was procreation of children! India, he 
said sarcastically, is a land of Janakas, not so many sage king 
Janakas, but in another sense of the word, prolific in producing 
children. The result was perpetual famine, for which he held 
the British responsible, because they had no interest in the 
prosperity of India. Vivekananda was most outspoken when, 
towards the end of August 1893, at the house of Professor J. H. 
Wright, he said, ‘India has been conquered again and again 
for years and last and worst of all came the Englishman. You 
look about India, what has the Hindu left ? Wonderful temples, 
everywhere. What has the Mohammedan left? Beautiful 
palaces. What has the Englishman left? Nothing but mounds 
of brandy bottles! If man cannot believe in the Vengeance of 
God, he certainly cannot deny the Vengeance of History. ... 
the English have sucked the last drop of our blood . . . they 
have carried away with them millions of our money, while our 
people have starved in villages and provinces.’ 

Who are the men whom History, according to Vivekananda, 
might make the instrument of its vengeance? The Indian 
National Congress was eight years old when, in 1893, he went 
out on his historic mission; eight years after this, when the 
Congress met in Calcutta in 1901, he was a dying but also a 
world-famous man to whom the leading delegates went to pay 
their respects at Belur Math. But the occasional references in 
his speeches and writings to the Congress and Congressmen 
are not complimentary. He was glad that the Congress had 
tried to take all Indians within its fold, but he did not like the 
westernized ways of the leaders and their sole gift of ‘shouting* 
at public meetings, and he had no patience with their politics 
of mendicancy, their begging the foreign Government for 
crumbs of favour, and he knew, too, that most of these people 
had very imperfect knowledge of the Indian masses who form 
the vast majority of the population. He must have had these 
leaders in view when he wrote to his disciple ..\lasinga that he 
would have ‘no political nonsense*. 

Amongst Congressmen there was one exception and that was 
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Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who seems to have made an impression 
on Vivekananda by reason of his massive scholarship and his 
patriotism which was marked by sacrifice, fervour and mili¬ 
tancy. In 1892 an unknown Sannyasin stayed at Tilak’s house 
for about ten days but did not disclose his name. The monk 
had visitors with whom he would discuss various matters, and 
then one of these men brought him a ticket and the monk left. 
Later on, when Tilak read about the tremendous impression 
made by an Indian Sannyasin at Chicago, he put two and two 
together and saw that this was his unknown guest. As Vivek¬ 
ananda makes respectful references to Ono«, it might be pre¬ 
sumed that he accepted Tilak’s hospitality only because he had 
read his works or heard about him. A great scholar, Tilak was 
also a fearless patriot who wanted to meet the challenge of 
British Imperialism with passive resistance and boycott of 
British goods. This programme came to the forefront in 1905-7, 
some years after Vivekananda’s death. It would be idle to 
speculate on what Swamiji would have said about this pro¬ 
gramme if he had been alive during the Swadeshi agitation, but 
we know that Tilak gave publicity to Vivekananda’s work 
abroad and wrote eloquently about him after his death in 1902. 
Tilak stood for three principles at this time—National Educa¬ 
tion, Swadeshi and Boycott, which the sponsors broadened 
into Passive Resistance to British administration. It was on 
these principles that Tilak split the Congress at Surat and went 
into the wilderness with his followers, known as the Extremists, 
among whom the principal figures were Aurobindo Ghose, 
Bepinchandra Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Tilak left the scene of Indian politics in 1908 when he was 
sentenced to transportation for six years on a charge of sedition. 
Of his chief lieutenants, Aurobindo Ghose quietly left British 
Indian territory in 19 lo and settled at Pondicherry to devote 
himself to spiritual activity. Bepinchandra Pal went on a 
European tour and was very soon out of agitational politics. 
Lajpat Rai also went out on a foreign mission, and when he 
came back, he shuttled between the Moderates and the Ex¬ 
tremists. The fact that he was seriously considered for the 
Presidentship of the Congress in 1914, when the Extremists 
had no place in it, shows that his extremism was somewhat 
thin. 
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V 

‘Thus ended the Extremist Party’, says Tilak’s biographer Ram 
Gopal, ‘so sedulously built up by Tilak.’ This, however, is far 
from true. The Extremist Party was not built up by Tilak, who 
was at one time its foremost leader; neither did it end with 
Tilak’s incarceration in 1908. It is a matter of history that the 
Extremists were out of the Congress till 1916, but they had to 
be received back in 1917 when their representative Mrs Annie 
Besant was elected President in preference to the Raja of 
Mahmudabad, the nominee of the Moderates who were soon 
on their way out. As I have already mentioned, the President, 
in her analysis of the forces that led to the national awakening, 
especially referred to the influence of Vivekananda’s inspired 
writings and speeches. Extremism, or Nationalism, as Auro- 
bindo preferred to call it, stands, I believe, for the motto and 
methods of that school of politics which aimed at complete 
independence of India, to be attained by non-violent means, 
if possible, and by violent means, if necessary. This was, of 
course, the height of sedition when the Government against 
which this movement was directed claimed that it had been 
established by law. It was only when Mahatmaji took charge 
of the movement and pledged himself to non-violence that it 
was possible for the Indian National Congress to adopt a 
resolution pledging itself to the attainment of ‘swaraj’ by 
peaceful means. But the movement for the wresting of freedom 
—obviously by violence—^had started much earlier, and 
Wasudeo Phadke, who might have inspired Bankimchandra, 
was its first martyr. Greater publicity was achieved by the 
Chapekar brothers, who killed two oppressive officials, Rand 
and Ayerst, in 1897 Pune (Poona). These gallant deeds were 
the achievements of isolated individuals in Maharashtra and 
elsewhere. As far as I can see, the Extremist Party, as I have 
described it, was formed in Bengal in the early years of the 
twentieth century, and it owed its inspiration primarily to the 
writings of Swami Vivekananda. 

It is necessary at this stage to give a precise account of 
Vivekananda’s ideas on nationalism. He wanted Indians to 
awake from the hypnotism of fear and cowardice and acquire 
strength, for self-realization is not possible unless we have 
6 
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strength—physical, mental and moral. It is only men ‘wdth 
strong biceps’ that can have self-confidence and self-respect. In 
this connexion, he also refers to the debilitating* effect of 
Western education, which by making us run after new exotic 
fashions undermines self-respect. But Swamiji, who had few 
prejudices, knew that if we confine ourselves too much to our 
own heritage and tradition, we shall find ourselves in a blind 
alley. On the other hand, the principal recommendation of 
Western education is its tendency to expansion and expression. 
It is a ‘man-making’ religion or culture that he wanted. This 
culture should be basically Indian, but it should also widen 
our outlook and open our eyes and minds to the world outside. 
Above all, we must shake off indolence and fear; and to be 
good nationalists, we must love our brothers, our own people, 
and as Indians we must first try to raise the millions of down¬ 
trodden people who subsist on mohua leaves. These are the 
manifested gods whom we should worship by helping them to 
shake off indolence and fear and that feeling of dependence 
which seizes men not accustomed to freedom of thought. 
Vivekananda’s own words are like magic sparks: ‘Feel that you 
arc great and you will be great.’ That is the first requisite; the 
next obligation is to feel for one’s own people. ‘Be free;. . . hope 
for nothing from anyone. ... if you cannot worship your 
brother, a manifested God, how can you feel for a God that 
is unmanifested?’ It is necessary to point out that when he 
spoke of brother men as manifested Gods (‘Daridra-narayan’), 
he did not use a trope as Mahatma Gandhi did when he 
referred to the scheduled castes as Harijans. For him the 
Absolute and the Soul of man were identical —Soham (‘I am 
He’), Tattvamasi (‘Thou art that’). 

Another point that should be noted here is that he had no 
qualms, philosophical or practical, about the use of violence. 
He was opposed to the policy of non-resistance, because once 
you adopt such a policy, you give a long rope to the wicked to 
revel in the harassment of others. I do not think he ever heard 
of passive resistance or non-violent non-co-operation. But talk 
of violence would not arouse any qualms of conscience in him, 
for he knew that a man has to kill millions of microbes if he 
has to breathe and several worms if he has to walk, and also 
millions of insects if he has to read the Gita by candlelight. 
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And, though somewhat lightheartedly, he said, ‘You can reach 
heaven more quickly by playing football than by reading 
the Gita.’ 

As I have said, his favourite hero in literature was Satan, 
who adopts all means, good or bad, to carry on a relentless war 
with an invincible enemy. I need hardly add that he wanted to 
emphasize Satan’s unyielding courage and tenacity rather than 
his wickedness. Swamiji had also admiration for Robert Clive, 
who had faith in himself and his mission, and by force and 
fraud conquered India for England. He paid rich tributes to 
the Rani of Jhansi, who died on the battlefield fighting for 
her own rights and the rights of her people. That is the point. 
If we have to die, we must die fighting for a good cause, and 
that cause is good which we feel is noble from a spiritual point 
of view. He found heroism in the Mahrattas led by Shivaji and 
also in the Sikhs who were welded into a fighting race by Guru 
Govind Singh, but after the death of Shivaji and Ranjit Singh, 
the spiritual power of the Mahrattas and the Sikhs declined 
and so did their physical prowess. Your strength will be like 
the strength of ten only when your heart is pure. 

Vivekananda died in 1902, and within a few years of his 
death, concerted efforts were made to wrest freedom by vio¬ 
lence; this national movement received encouragement from 
his writings. Although I was not a participant in revolutionary 
movements, I watched from close quarters such actitivies 
fanning out to different parts of Bengal and also extending to 
other parts of India and even beyond the shores of India. All 
these patriots, to whichever party they might belong, had to 
dodge the law; they had to procure arms by surreptitious 
means from abroad or make explosives in secret hide-outs at 
home. Even when Jyolin* Mukherji met the British military 
police in an open encounter, he and his men had to fight with 
stolen military pistols. Other rebels put on disguises, assumed 
false names in order to elude official agents and collected money 
through secret donations or open robberies. Of the leading 
politicians in India Tilak alone recognized their selfless patriot¬ 
ism, but he did so in an indirect way by resuscitating the 
Shivaji-Afzal Khan affair or by referring to Krishna’s teaching 

* He is popularly known as Jatin Mukherji or Bagha Jalin. 1 have adopted his 
own spelling of his name. 
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that no blame attach^ to any person who is not activated by 
any selfish motive or does not derive any personal profit from 
his actions. He went a little further when he said thatfKshudi- 
ram and Praphulla Ghaki were inspired by a desire to mend 
the administration by a murderous assault when they found 
that the British would not do it themselves. He would not 
defend the use of bombs, but said that the rulers by their 
persistence in their ruthless ways had invited such reprisals. 

Vivekananda’s exhortations were more general and more 
forthright. He wanted a revival of the Kshatriya spirit; I cannot 
say whether he was influenced by Michael Madhusudan’s 
portrait, but it is significant that he extolled Ravana as more 
and not less civilized than Rama because the demon king was 
more spirited than his righteous victor. Vivekananda’s religion 
and his patriotism stemmed from the same impulse—desire to 
attain freedom from bondage, from foreign rule as well as from 
selfishness or sensuality, because both arc an incubus on the 
spirit. That is why our militant nationalists could make a reli¬ 
gion of patriotism out of his message without stretching or 
straining it. For the same reason when our guardians spoke 
of law and order, patriots would remember Vivekananda’s 
dictum: Tf living by rules is the standard of excellence, who 
is more virtuous than a tree?’ Nature has its laws; man obeys 
them, but when necessary also supersedes them. Tt is constant 
struggle against nature that constitutes human progress, not 
conformity with it.* ‘Good and evil are not separate existences; 
they are inextricably intertwined.’ Such teachings were hearten¬ 
ing to young men who were determined to break laws and 
pave the way to national freedom with their own blood as well 
as the blood of their oppressors. They drew inspiration from 
Swamiji’s message: ‘We must die; that is certain; let us die for 
a good cause. . . . The true man is he who is as strong as 
strength itself and possesses a woman’s heart.* 

Son of a solicitor, Vivekananda himself belonged to the upper 
stratum of society, and he spoke to many educated audiences 
both at home and abroad. But his eyes were fixed on the dumb, 
labouring millions of India with whom the future of the nation 
lay. It is the eradication of their poverty and illiteracy which 
was his first concern. No dogmas, said he, would satisfy the 
cravings of hunger; rather our leaders should first try to give 
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a piece of better bread and a piece of better rag to the sunken 
millions. The upper classes are mummies, because their vitality 
has been sapped by centuries of parasitism and exploitation. 
The masses are like the sleeping Leviathan. The Leviathan will 
wake up one day; that is to say, the advent of the Shudras will 
supersede the domination of priestly Brahmins, warlike Ksha- 
triyas and prosperous Vaishyas. This would mean a better 
distribution of material wealth, which might involve a lowering 
of the standard of culture. But if we place Swamiji’s exhortation 
about the awakening of the masses in the context of his philo¬ 
sophy as a whole, we cannot miss his emphasis on the antidote 
to this probable deterioration in culture. The masses should be 
raised from their abysmal poverty, but they should also be 
educated spiritually. That is the mission of India as a nation, 
and there she would find the panacea that has eluded Western 
materialism. 



CHAPTER 6 


Impact of Vivekananda on 
Indian Nationalism 


It will be profitable to give a short resume of Vivekananda’s 
philosophy before we consider its impact on the Indian poli¬ 
tical scene. It is a sad reflection on the quality of Indian political 
leadership that though the young men in schools and colleges 
were acquainted with the salient features of his thought, the 
elders, with one or two exceptions, had not cared to read 
him. This ignorance extended to the Gandhian and the post- 
Gandhian eras too, and with unfortunate results. Vivekananda’s 
religion had its origin in philosophy and ancient history, and 
although it covered politics, economics and education, it did 
not confine itself within any particular creed or dogma. 

The starting-point is the Absolute which is all Existence, 
and therefore excludes a God above and includes Good and 
Evil, spirit and matter. Being the Eternal Subject, it cannot be 
known except in its manifestations in Time and Space and 
Causality. The important thing for humanity is the craving for 
something beyond sensuous perception and intellectual knowl¬ 
edge, and this spiritual aspiration must be derived from the 
Absolute, for it can have no other source. On a lower plane, we 
make distinctions between one religion and another, between 
one nation and another, or between one politico-economic 
system and another. This is because men arc born different and 
born unequal, and there are environmental factors which ac¬ 
centuate these differences. That is why a world state or a 
universal religion (or a universal stateless society) would be 
a fanatic’s monomania or a visionary’s dream. But if we re¬ 
member that One Spirit enkindles us all, that all forms of 
worship are only different ways of approaching what is beyond 
comprehension, chances of friction will be reduced to a 
minimum, and that is the best way to find peace and happiness 
in a world that is bound to remain otherwise divided. 
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Every nation has some peculiar quality or characteristic— 
Vivekananda calls it a ‘theme’ or ‘mission’—which it should 
not lose sight of. India’s mission is spirituality, which means 
cultivating non-attachment even in the midst of absorption in 
work or the pleasures of the senses. It is difficult to strive and 
not to desire, for it is natural that we shall be pleased if we get 
what we desire. But every absorbing activity or passion seems 
to seize us in its grip, and then we feel that we must get rid of 
this slavery. Vivekananda uses two images which are very 
suggestive. A bee flies to a pot of honey to suck its contents, but 
it must see that its feet do not get stuck, for that will be death 
for it. Another image may be restated in a more modern form. 
We enjoy a T.V. show, because we are not involved in what 
we see. It is this sense of non-involvement which lies at the 
basis of spirituality. It is difficult to attain it in real life, but it is 
not beyond our reach; it may spring from a love which is 
selfish, but it also takes us beyond what is exclusively personal. 

II 

With this preamble, we proceed to survey the problems 
facing Indian nationalists in British India. The Britishers came 
to India as traders, but gradually they found that if they were 
to make the maximum profit and remain masters of their 
earnings, they must also govern the country. But here there was 
a contradiction. The trader who runs a business in a foreign 
country wants to carry his profits back to his own land, but a 
ruler should belong to the country he rules. The British rulers 
of India could never reconcile this contradiction. Just as they 
proclaimed that their empire was the white man’s burden, 
Indians also felt, though they had not always the courage to 
spell it out, that the white man was a burden they must get 
rid of. 

The Mutiny, brought on partly by the thoughtless policy 
of otherwise very able administrators like Wellesley and 
Dalhousie, was the first overt expression of the seething dis¬ 
content of a coloured nation that had to carry the white man 
as a burden. There were sporadic outbursts here and there 
both before and after the Mutiny, and there were also attempts 
at resolving the contradiction or at bridging the gulf between 
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the rapacious trader and the callous bureaucrat on the one 
hand and the repressed aspirations of an exploited subject race 
on the other. The most notable experiment in this .direction 
was an English civilian’s idea—the Indian National Congress 
founded in 1885. This civilian was A. O. Hume, who thought 
that such an organization, which would meet once a year in a 
large city and carry on its deliberations in English, would 
serve as a safety valve for the pent-up discontent of the English- 
educated intelligentsia in India. The Viceroy Lord Dufferin 
was not averse to the experiment, because he thought that in 
India it would work like Her Majesty’s Opposition, but His 
Lordship’s complacency betrayed a confusion of thought. Her 
Majesty’s Opposition is not content with opposing, where 
necessary, the policies of the Government in power, but also 
hopes to supersede it. What if the Indian National Congress 
were to entertain any hope of superseding His Excellency’s 
Government ? 

Indian thinking on the subject was equally dogged by con¬ 
fusion and contradiction. The first session of the Congress 
was held in Bombay, where the two most influential leaders 
were M. G. Ranadc and Dadabhai Naoroji. Ranade was more 
a social reformer than a political thinker, and his loyalty to 
tlie Raj as well as his ability was rewarded by his appointment 
as a judge of the Bombay High Court. Yet his masterly work on 
the rise of the Mahratta power was calculated to nourish 
nationalist and rebellious sentiment. Dadabhai Naoroji was a 
pioneer in another field; he was in the van of the movement 
which exposed the economic exploitation of India, and yet 
his greatest triumph was his election to the House of Commons 
in England. How as an M.P. he could expect to stop the drain 
he condemned in his books is difficult to understand. His ideal 
was Swaraj or Home Rule under British Paramountcy, but if 
the Paramountcy remained, how could Home Rule rid the 
country of economic exploitation ? Towards the end of his poli¬ 
tical career, he was inclined to drop the qualifying phrase 
‘under British Paramountcy’, but he did not clearly define what 
his ‘Swaraj’ would be like. The first President of the Congress, 
W. C. Bonncijee, was an Anglicized Indian who settled in 
England and practised before the Privy Council, and the only 
thing Indian about him then was the name of his residence— 
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Kidderpore House. The third President, Badruddin Tyabji, 
was elevated to the Bench, and that was the end of his political 
career. 

For the first decade or so of its existence, the Congress was 
a forum where English-educated Indians would meet annually 
and deliver sonorous speeches, in which they first expressed 
their loyalty to the Queen-Empress and then passed resolutions 
petitioning the local Government with a list of grievances. 
There was only one man who stood a little apart, not so much 
for his views, which were moderate, but for his tremendous 
organizing energy and for his eloquence, which had the stamp 
of genius. And this man was Surendranath Banerjea. The 
Congress might have gone on in this way with its orations and 
petitions, and the British Government also might have pro¬ 
ceeded on its old course with its ‘large promises and smooth 
excuses’, but for the advent of two men—Swami Vivekananda 
and Lord Curzon. 


Ill 

To the Britisher native Indian culture was represented by ‘the 
immobile Brahmin dreaming of the Absolute’. But here was a 
new representative—^not a Brahmin, but a Kayastha who had 
taken on the ochre robes of a monk, who was mobile like 
lightning, and who, though he talked of the Absolute, was not 
a dreamer but a practical philosopher who brought the 
Absolute to our doorstep. For seven years he had roamed all 
over India as a penniless vagrant, but he became a part of all 
that he met, and then in 1893 he went to America where he 
moved from place to place, delivering lectures on the India he 
knew and loved, and his fiery speeches not only blazed and 
dazzled but also illuminated. When he returned to India in 
January 1897, journey from Colombo to Almora was a 
triumphal progress, and a new India seemed to be born. It is 
interesting that at about this time, in 1899, to be precise, a new 
Viceroy came to India, and he felt the impact of the monk’s 
personality and tried to counter its influence, though he never 
met the monk or understood his message. This Viceroy and 
Governor-General was Lord Curzon, a true successor to 
Wellesley and Dalhousie—^in ability and indiscretion. 
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Curzon came to India with an imperious will with which he 
proceeded to give effect to his imperial visions. But within a 
few months of his arrival, he found something discqpcerting, 
and thus wrote—of all persons—to Max Muller, biographer of 
Sri Ramakrishna, ‘There is no doubt that a sort of quasi¬ 
metaphysical ferment is going on in India; strongly conserva¬ 
tive and even reactionary in general tendency. . . . What is to 
come out of this superstition, transcendentalism, mental exalta¬ 
tion, and intellectual obscurity—with European ideas thrown 
as an outside ingredient into the crucible—who can say?* 
(Quoted in Amales Tripathi, The Extremist Challenge^ 1961). 
Curzon spotted the ferment all right, but did not understand 
its nature; neither could he trace it to its source. If he could 
have done that, he would have realized that though it might 
be reactionary from his point of view, there was no intellectual 
obscurity in it, nor could it be called quasi-metaphysical. It 
was as good metaphysics as Curzon knew—and might be 
better. 

As the months and years rolled by, the Viceroy saw the 
ferment increasing. Even if he could have gauged its nature 
and traced it to its source, he could have done little to quell it, 
but he only made the ferment irresistible by his maladroitness. 
He thought that it was the artificial creation of the educated 
Hindu middle classes of Bengal, and it would die out if their 
cohesiveness could be undermined. And he saw an easy solution 
in the division of Bengal into two provinces. This would give 
him an additional advantage because in East Bengal he would 
have a province with Muslims in a majority, and as they were 
generally loyal to the British, the policy of divide and rule 
would succeed. 

When the announcement of the Partition was made, it set in 
motion a wave of protest the like of which Bengal had never 
seen before. It was spontaneous and massive, and soon the 
immediate objective of reuniting the two newly created pro¬ 
vinces broadened into a larger national movement covering 
the whole of India. It seemed that there was nobody beyond 
the immediate followers of the Nawab of Dacca (who, too, had 
been won over by a soft loan) who did not join it or sympathize 
with it. There were some powerful leaders, notably Surendra- 
nath Banerjea, but even they were swept off their feet and did 
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not know whether they were leading the people or the people 
were leading them. The first tangible change in the national 
scene was a new direction given to the Congress. The battle- 
cry of the Bengal agitators was Bande Mataram, and the song, 
soon banned by Government, was on everybody’s lips. In 1905 
the Congress session was held at Benares; the President was 
Gopalkrishna Gokhale, a distinguished Congressman but by 
no means a firebrand. Present in the pandal with her troupe 
was Tagore’s niece Sarala Debi, a noted musician, who had 
sung Bande Mataram at various meetings in Bengal. Suddenly 
a request was made to the President that Sarala Debi be 
permitted to sing the song at the open session. The staid 
President was in difficulty because Bande Mataram had already 
been banned, but out of deference to the wishes of a section of 
the audience, he permitted that the first two lines might be 
sung. As soon as the choir led by Sarala Debi sang the first two 
words, the audience rose to their feet and the song was sung 
in its entirety in hushed silence. It is said that Sarala Devi 
quietly changed seven crores of sons into thirty crores, which 
was the population of India at that time. The Bande Mataram 
song has remained popular since the Benares Congress, not 
only in Bengal but even in other provinces, and it has been 
sung in Congress and other assemblies almost regularly. Not 
one in a thousand outside Bengal knew that the song was 
composed by Bankimchandra in 1876 and published as part of 
Ananda Math in 1882. 

Lord Curzon and the men around him had some inkling of 
the agitation that might be started, and that is wh> the decision 
about the Partition of Bengal was taken in secret and announced 
as a ‘settled fact’. But they had no idea of the pent-up forces 
they were unleashing. ‘What Bengal thinks today, the rest of 
India thinks tomorrow’—that is how in 1905 Gokhale in his 
Presidential address described the tremendous upsurge that 
was to sweep over the entire country. Lala Lajpat Rai, popu¬ 
larly known as the Lion of the Punjab, said soon after that the 
agitation in Bengal had its effects on his own province also. 
What was more important was that the anti-Partition move¬ 
ment in Bengal started a process that led to the transformation 
of the Congress from a petitioner to a militant organization that 
claimed its birthright. The Partition had ultimately to be 
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annulled, but that was a minor consequence of the movement 
which was little short of a national war for Swadeshi, Boycott 
and Swaraj. , 

This change in the Congress ideology brought about a crisis 
in its leadership. There were now two parties—the petitioning 
Moderates and the bellicose Extremists, both of whom claimed 
to be Nationalists. The Partition was announced and given 
effect to in 1905, and the Congress Session of 1906 in Calcutta 
proved to be a stormy affair. The Extremists desired that Tilak 
be made President; the Moderates’ choice was the octogenarian 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who was elected unopposed. The Grand 
Old Man now proposed Swaraj as the goal of the Congress, 
without the proviso of British Paramountcy. That he dropped 
this qualifying phrase shows which way the wind would be 
blowing. In 1907 there was a head-on collision between the 
Moderates and the Extremists at the Surat Congress; the 
Moderates won and were in control for about a decade, but 
the Extremists began to gain strength because of the growing 
dissemination of nationalist and revolutionary sentiment 
amongst the people all over India. 

IV 

Of the front-line leaders—Lai, Bal and Pal—^Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak was the most important because of his learning, his long 
record of self-sacrificing service, his trenchant criticisms of 
governmental autocracy in his two journals and the fervour 
and courage with which he commented on revolutionary acti¬ 
vity. When the Chapekar brothers courted death by murdering 
two oppressive officials and an informer in 1897, or when later 
Kshudiram Bose and Praphulla Chaki threw bombs at a 
carriage at Muzaffarpore, it was the fashion to express horror 
at such cowardly, criminal and violent outrage. It was Tilak 
who struck a new note by saying that the ultimate responsibility 
for such incidents rested on the Government that had not 
mended its ways, that these men were not actuated by any 
selfish motive, and so, according to the Gita, they were not to 
be condemned outright. In 1908 he also made a subtle and 
very significant distinction between the two assaults: the 
Chapekars had sought to punish guilty officials but Kshudiram 
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and Praphulla Ghaki wanted to lodge a protest against the 
administration as a whole. Such opinions echoed the sentiments 
of the people, and loyalist or Moderate verbiage was now out 
of tune. 

In spite of his courageous and patriotic sentiments, Tilak to 
my mind could not see the national problem in its totality. His 
signal achievement in the field of political action was the 
organization of the Ganapati and the Shivaji festivals. Both 
drew critical comments from Mohammedans as being sectarian 
and anti-Muslim gestures. So far as the Shivaji festival is 
concerned, the criticism was ill-conceived, because Tilak made 
it clear that Shivaji fought against Aurangzeb who was a 
‘foreigner’ in the Deccan. The implication of this distinction 
could not have been lost on any nationalist, Muslim or non- 
Muslim, neither should any Muslim have forgotten that Shivaji 
gave as much protection to mosques as to temples and that his 
administration, unlike Aurangzeb’s, was non-communal. This 
defence, however, cannot be made in favour of the Ganapati 
festival and for various reasons. First, this festival is confined to 
Maharashtra and Mahrattas; secondly, it is a Hindu religious 
festival and could never be made national in a country in¬ 
habited by people professing different faiths; thirdly, the timing 
of Tilak’s revival of this festival was inopportune, because it 
was after a spell of Hindu-Muslim riots that he wanted to organ¬ 
ize the Hindus if there were such frays in future. Large-minded 
as he was, I think that there was a touch of Hindu sectarianism 
in him. Otherwise, how could he be a party to the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916, in which the pernicious principle of separate 
electorates was accepted ? Would Aurobindo Ghose or Subhas- 
chandra Bose have agreed to it ? 

There is another point which struck me years ago and which 
strikes me now as I read his biographies. He was prosecuted 
more than once in British Indian courts for sedition, and he 
defended himself with great vigour. His valiant legal battles 
might be justified because of their value as political propa¬ 
ganda, but the vigour with which he prosecuted his defence 
suggests that he had faith in the administration which Kshudi- 
ram Bose and Praphulla Ghaki had assailed. It is also well 
known that Valentine Ghirol, who came to India on behalf of 
a reputed English newspaper with the express object of malign- 
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ing the Indian nationalist movement, called Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak the Father of Indian Unrest. Today the epithet would 
be regarded as a tribute from an enemy. But even ^t the time 
when the despatches were written, everyone knew that Chirol 
was a spokesman of the British press, the European community 
in India and the British Indian Government. Yet Tilak went 
to the length of suing Chirol in a British Court where his 
counsel was Sir John Simon, Chirol being defended by Sir 
Edward Carson. It was a long-drawn-out and very expensive 
affair. If I remember aright, when Sir Edward Carson asked 
Tilak why he had come to sue Valentine Chirol at all in a 
British court, and thus placed him in a tight corner, Tilak 
answered that he had faith in British justice. Tilak’s zealous 
quest of justice in a British or British Indian court went ill with 
his scholarship, wisdom and patriotism, which are beyond 
dispute. The monk whom he entertained at his house in 1892 
would have said that he had gratuitously made himself a 
victim of‘blood-sucking’. 

Of the two other leaders who came into prominence as 
Extremists or Nationalists, Lala Lajpat Rai was a dedicated 
patriot who spent his life in national service and died a martyr 
—^from the effects of injuries inflicted by the police while he 
was leading a procession protesting against the Simon Com¬ 
mission. Although he was well-read and had experience of 
political and social service, his views were not free from con¬ 
fusion and contradiction. A fervent patriot, he openly said in a 
speech in London on Lancashire and India, ‘So long as there 
exists in India a ruling class separate and distinct from the 
ruled, it is futile to hope for any improvement in the condition 
of things in India.’ Later on, he thus described British poli¬ 
ticians, ‘Political morality they have none, except such as suits 
their imperial aims.’ He said, too, in ‘Reflections on Revolu¬ 
tion’ that no nation deserved to be free which was not prepared 
to fight for freedom. But it seems that he was not prepared to 
take up arms against a sea of troubles, for he was ‘convinced 
of the futility of attempts to bring about a forcible revolution 
in India. Terrorism ... is not only futile but sinful.’ 

There was another limitation which obscured his political 
outlook. A member of the Arya Samaj, he could never get rid 
of his sectarian bias. His own definition of patriotism lets him 
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down. He says that ‘no one is entitled to call himself a patriot 
who holds anything excepting his religion^ of course^ dearer than 
his country’ (italics mine). Although he did not stand as a 
candidate, the leaders of the Congress—^then all of them 
Moderates—^seriously thought of making him President in 1914; 
but as he was not acceptable to the Muslims, the proposal fell 
through. Both the choice and the ground of its withdrawal are 
significant. It was characteristic of his sincerity as well of his 
limited intellectual outlook that in 1924 he wrote a letter to 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, making a frank statement of 
his views on Hindu-Muslim unity, which, he was inclined to 
think, was neither possible nor practicable. No wonder several 
years later Jinnah quoted this letter in support of his two- 
nation theory and demand for Pakistan! 

The third member of this triumvirate, Bepinchandra Pal, 
made the most powerful impression at that time, but his 
importance was somewhat adventitious. He had started the 
paper Bande Mataram^ which Aurobindo made famous, but 
Aurobindo wanted to shoot his sharp arrows from behind, and 
in the Bande Mataram he lauded Bepinchandra to the skies so 
that both Government and the reading public might be misled 
into thinking that it was Bepin Pal’s paper. A stronger reason 
for Pal’s abounding popularity was his stentorian voice, which 
in those days when loud speakers and amplifiers were not 
available was a great asset. But in my opinion that is about all 
that can be said in his favour. He would skip from subject to 
subject—theology, philosophy, literature, political science and 
so forth and so on, but seems to have had no capacity for 
analytical and consecutive thinking. In Indian politics his first 
notable appearance was at the third session of the Indian 
National Congress (1887), where, in supporting a resolution 
for the repeal of the Arms Act, he more than once declared that 
he was a loyal subject of the British Crown. Two years later he 
delivered a lengthy speech on the Basis of Political Reform, 
but spoke more of the basis than of politics or reform. With a 
show of profundity, he declared, ‘I condemn that system of 
political agitation which makes me a patriot before a man’, 
a laudable proposition, which, however, was likely to make one 
suspect if everything was right with his patriotism. By this time 
he had also coined or borrowed a high-sounding phrase—*a 
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new synthesis of life’, but could not explain where the novelty of 
this doctrine lay. In 1904 he wrote several essays on ‘Nation- 
Building’ and Indian nationality, and propounded the com¬ 
monplace doctrine that Indian nationalism should comprise 
five different cultures—Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, Muslim and 
Christian. And then came the Partition of Bengal, which evoked 
tremendous feeling all over the province, and Bepin Pal leapt 
to fame because the movement required orators, and Pal’s 
abilities in this direction equalled Surendranath Banerjea’s. 

The new movement for the annulment of Partition chose 
Swadeshi, Boycott and Passive Resistance as its weapons, but 
the fervid nationalists wanted to use the movement as an 
instrument for complete independence, which was their defini¬ 
tion of Swaraj. Here was an opportunity for Bepinchandra Pal, 
whose orations drew large audiences. He also started a new 
English journal Bande Mataram which had been preceded by the 
Bengali Tugantar. Aurobindo, whom Pal appointed as Assistant 
Editor, very soon took entire charge of the paper, because the 
young patriots, notably Vivekananda’s brother Bhupen Datta 
and Aurobindo’s brother Barin Ghose, who were closely con¬ 
nected with his journals, did not like what they looked upon 
as Pal’s half-heartedness. Eased out of his editorial work. Pal 
now moved from meeting to meeting and from place to place, 
electrifying audiences, championing Swadeshi, Boycott and 
Passive Resistance, forgetting the philosophy of synthesis and 
the doctrine of nation-building he had preached so far. It was 
at Madras that he had described himself as a loyal subject in 
1887, and in 1907, in the same city, he declared that he had 
lost faith in Britain. But his honeymooning with revolutionary 
idealism did not last long. In 1913 he pleaded for the continua¬ 
tion of the British connexion in view of the immense possibilities 
of federal internationalism. Words, words, words! In 1922 he 
wrote a lengthy essay on the Freedom Movement in Bengal, in 
which he mentions many persons and incidents but passes over 
Surendranath Baneijea, Ashwinikumar Datta, Aurobindo 
Ghose and Chittaranjan Das, not to speak of martyrs like 
Kshudiram Bose and Jyotin Mukherji. In the last phase of his 
life, in the days of Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, 
he began to write for the leading Anglo-Indian daily, the organ 
of British imperialism. The wheel had come full circle. I would 
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not enter into the many nasty charges which have been brought 
against him from time to time, but having waded through a 
large mass of his writings and speeches, I have felt that he was 
incapable of constructive thinking and contributed very little 
to the ideology of Indian nationalism. 

V 

The Partition agitation should have ended in 1911 when the 
‘settled fact’ was unsettled and the two Bengals were re-united. 
Surendranath Baneijea, the leader of the agitation, was now at 
the height of his popularity but, in fact, leadership was soon to 
slip from his hands. Indeed, one of the effects of the Partition 
agitation was the swift elimination of the Moderate leadership. 
In July 1909, when the death-knell of Moderate politics had 
already been sounded, Gopalkrishna Gokhalc, the most bril¬ 
liant of these leaders, thus enunciated the political philosophy 
of this group: ‘Britain had done very well in India, [secondly] 

. . . there was no alternative to British rule and could be none 
for a long time. . . . They could advance . . . towards the form 
of government enjoyed by other parts of the Empire ... an 
ideal for which the Indian people have to qualify themselves for the 
whole question turns on character and capacity, and their main diffi¬ 
culties lie with themselves^ (italics mine). Is this drivel ingenuity 
or innocence ? How could Gokhale forget that since the assess¬ 
ment of ‘character and capacity* lay with the British masters, 
Indians would never pass the test? However, resurgent India 
was in no mood to listen to Gokhale, who along with Pheroze 
Shah Mehta would have been rejected, as Surendranath 
Banerjea was to be in 1924, if they had not died in 1915. 

It is strange that neither Gokhale nor his great confreres saw 
that the nation looked far ahead of mere administrative reforms, 
such as the re-unification of the two Bengals, when it talked of 
not only Swadeshi and Boycott, but of Passive Resistance which 
would paralyse the entire administration, for already there 
was a well-organized attempt to overthrow by force the 
Government that had been established by force one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Where did the young men who had jumped into the struggle 
get the inspiration that quickened their spirit and gave strength 
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to their arms? Whatever their personal affiliations or leanings, 
as soldiers of freedom they recognized only one God—Mother 
India and they believed in one cult—the cult .of Shakti- 
worship. They saw not the mother that had suckled them but 
the Mother that would send them to fight the common enemy. 
They would read and re-read the new message: ‘Buddha had 
ruined us and so did Christ ruin Greece’, obviously with their 
religion of ahimsa (non-violence) and ‘of turning the other 
cheek’. What India needs is ‘the worship of the Shakti, not in 
mere thought, not in imagination, but in actual visible form. 
This Shakti-worship the Moors, the mixed Arab race, Moham¬ 
medan in religion, first introduced into Europe when they 
conquered Spain and ruled for eight centuries. It was the Moors 
who first sowed in Europe the seeds of Western civilization and 
Shakti-worship.’ It was Swami Vivekananda who introduced 
the cult of Shakti-worship, which was taken up by a succession 
of brilliant men, the first two being Aurobindo Ghose and 
Barindra Ghose, who might be called the joint authors of 
Bhavani Mandir, 



CHAPTER 7 


Vivckananda and Aurobindo 


Aurobindo’s political life began early—^in England when he 
was in his teens; he had then forgotten the little Bengali he 
might have learnt at home and was a stranger to his native 
land. He got a First in Classics at Cambridge, passed the Indian 
Civil Service examination but was disqualified because he did 
not appear for the riding test. This non-appearance was 
deliberate, because he knew that the examiners, having a 
fairish idea of his political opinions, would certainly have failed 
him on some pretext or other. He returned to India as Pro¬ 
fessor of English at Baroda College in 1893. A man of revolu¬ 
tionary impulses, he came in contact with like-minded people 
both at Baroda and in Bombay. From the outset his mind was 
set on the overthrow of the British Empire in India, and he had 
a distaste for the policy of the Indian National Congress, 
which, professing loyalty to the British Crown, only petitioned 
for concessions here and there. He describes his own work at 
Baroda as ‘nameless’, its most overt expression being a series 
of articles, ‘New Lamps for Old’, some of them published in the 
Jndu Prakash in 1893-4. these articles he launches a deter¬ 
mined but somewhat clumsy attack on the Indian National 
Congress, which he refuses to recognize as national^ because it 
represents only the educated middle class and has no touch 
with the ‘proletariate’. He also criticizes the Congress for its 
unctuous flattery of British rule and its politics of mendicancy. 
He himself had a poor opinion of the British people, amongst 
whom he had lived from his boyhood up to his return to India. 
The substance of his criticism is that they are a nation of 
traders whose judgement, warped by their slavery to machines, 
has affected their political institutions, which India would be 
ill-advised to imitate. 

Aurobindo makes passing comments on Greeks and Romans, 
but seems to be in love with the French ‘ethos*, which he 
recommends to Indians; but as he had never visited France 
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and nowhere displays acquaintance with French political in¬ 
stitutions, his comments and comparisons are learned and 
recondite but unconvincing. In his uncomplimentary references 
to Indian politicians, he seems to have had in view two bar¬ 
risters—Phcroze Shah Mehta of Bombay and Manmohan 
Ghose of Calcutta, and it is said that it was because of the 
former’s warning that the Editor of Indu Prakash discontinued 
publishing his articles. All that we can infer from these lucubra¬ 
tions, couched in heavily loaded, lumbering sentences, is his 
uncompromising hatred of Anglo-Saxons, but, by and large, 
he was nursing this hatred in silence. 

It would, however, be wrong to say that he was idle. At 
Baroda he had met Vivekananda’s disciple, Sister Nivedita, 
a missionary and educationist, who took a deep interest in the 
politics of the freedom struggle. From 1895 *9^2 he paid 

occasional visits to Deoghar, then a part of the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency, and stayed with his maternal grandfather, the sage 
Rajnarayan Bose, popularly regarded as the Grand Old Man 
of Indian Nationalism. His own ideas were taking shape, and 
he tried to tap sources in Bombay where there was a revolu¬ 
tionary society, but without any tangible record of work. It 
was in this period that he met at Baroda a person of noble 
birth from Udaipur, popularly known as the Thakur Saheb, 
who was a revolutionary, trying to win over Rajput regiments, 
apparently with some success. Aurobindo was attracted to this 
idea and visited central India with the specific object of con¬ 
tacting Indian sub-officers of the regiments posted in that area. 
But here too he does not seem to have made any headway. He 
was ‘depressed by the prevailing mood of apathy and despair’, 
and resolved to continue his political work in silence and from 
behind the scenes. 

It seems, however, that even while he was working in 
silence—he always did his national work ‘under cover*—he 
began, for some reason or other, taking part in active politics. 
His younger brother Barin Ghose had visited him at Baroda. 
Having initiated him into the cult of revolution, Aurobindo 
sent him back to Calcutta along with another young man 
named Jalindranath Banerji for political work. This was in 
1902 or shortly after. At about this time a society named 
Anushilan Samiti was established in Calcutta, of which P. 
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Mitra was the President and Aurobindo Ghose was one of the 
two Viec-Presidents. It would be unnecessary to go into the 
activities of this Anushilan Samiti, which played such an 
important part in the revolutionary movement in Bengal, and, 
one may say, in the Indian freedom struggle as a whole. Suffice 
it to say that towards the end of this period, i.e. during 1902-4, 
Aurobindo wrote a booklet Bhavani Mandir (‘The Temple of 
Bhavani or Durga, the Goddess of War’), about which he said 
later that the idea was Barin’s but the writing was his. This 
was an Exhibit in the Alipore Conspiracy Case (1908-9), in 
which both Aurobindo and Barin were tried, and although 
Aurobindo was acquitted, Barin was sentenced to transportation 
for life. What is relevant here is that towards the end of this 
decade (1893-1903), Aurobindo was in his own way taking 
part in political activity from ‘behind the scenes’. He had sent 
his two emissaries on a roving mission; he had a hand in the 
reorganization of the Anushilan Samiti, of which he made Sister 
Nivedita a member, and he wrote Bhavani Mandir^ which was 
a political tract. Later on, in a book published by the Aurobindo 
Ashram under the title Sri Aurobindo on Himself and the Mother^ 
he declines to reveal details about his secret political activity. 
Our exploration must therefore be, to some extent, speculative, 
but the facts I am going to narrate seem to be indubitable, 
though they might not have occurred in the sequence here 
suggested. 


II 

In 1905 there was a tremendous upsurge in Bengal in the wake 
of the Partition of Bengal, and Aurobindo, who had been 
occasionally coming to Calcutta from Baroda, was heartened 
to find that the old ‘apathy’ had been replaced by a spirit 
of enthusiasm, and he decided on settling down in Bengal. 
Bepinchandra Pal, who had started the Bande Mataram, offered 
him the assistant editorship of the paper, in which he wrote 
articles and ‘Notes’ from 6 August 1906 to 29 October 1908 
(Daily edition) and from June 1907 to September 1908 
(Weekly edition). Aurobindo had come to settle in Calcutta 
with yet another purpose. He was pleased to note the change 
that had come over Bengal, but he did not assess it quite 
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correctly when he said later on, ‘The work under P. Mitra 
spread enormously and finally contained tens of thousands of 
young men, and the spirit of Barin’s paper Tugantar became 
general with the young men ..P. Mitra certainly tontributed 
to the growth of the freedom movement, which, however, 
outstripped Mitra and the other leaders who were associated 
with him. These older leaders, it seems, tried to ‘keep o* the 
windy side of the law’, and to avoid arms-smuggling, robberies 
and assassinations. So the Anushilan Samiti which Aurobindo 
had helped to form with P. Mitra as President had been 
outmoded, and a new Anushilan Samiti and many other 
samitis had come into being. In 1906 Aurobindo found ‘a 
number of small groups of revolutionaries that had recently 
come into existence but all scattered, acting without reference 
to each other’. If these scattered groups were welded into two 
main groups—Anushilan and Yugantar—both guided by well- 
defined principles and seldom acting without reference to each 
other, it was largely due to the direction given by Aurobindo, 
but he was still acting from ‘behind the scenes’. Indeed, when 
he was an undertrial in the Alipore Conspiracy case, he con¬ 
fessed that he did not know many of the young men who were 
placed in the lock-up with him. His work in Calcutta extended 
over a brief period of four years or so, of which he spent about 
a year in jail. Yet Bengal and (I may add) India were not at the 
time of his flight to Pondicherry in 1910 what they had been 
in 1906 when he joined the Bande Mataram. I may explain the 
change by adopting with some modifications Aurobindo’s own 
words. In 1906 the Liberal Party came to power in England, 
and John Morley, a noted thinker and writer and the bio¬ 
grapher of Gladstone, became Secretary of State for India. In 
England he was called ‘Honest John* as a mark of recognition 
of his lofty purpose and principles. Much was expected of him, 
but not by Aurobindo who uses this epithet with the same 
mocking reiteration with which Antony in Shakespeare’s play 
uses ‘honourable’ of Brutus. On assuming office Morley an¬ 
nounced the British Government’s intention of bringing Indians 
into closer association with the administration, but when the 
proposed reforms were published, they fell flat and aroused 
little enthusiasm in this country. The reason was that while 
British Liberalism stood where it did, there was ‘an amazing 
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revolution in Indian opinion*. I may add that this amazing 
revolution in opinion was due in no small measure to Auro¬ 
bindo, his own vmtings, and the opinions which people in¬ 
spired by him expressed in Tugantar. 

If one reads with care the first two volumes of Aurobindo’s 
writings in the Collected Edition of his works published by the 
Pondicherry Ashram in celebration of the Aurobindo Cen¬ 
tenary, one is struck by the difference between the Indu Prakash 
essays and the Bande Mataram writings. The former, loaded with 
digressions and moving in tortuous sentences, would have sunk 
into oblivion if they were not the work of Aurobindo. But we 
notice a sea-change as we go through the pages of the Bande 
Mataram —its Editorials and ‘Notes*. Robert Lynd once said 
that journalism that lasts is literature and literature that does 
not last is journalism. The excerpts from the Bande Mataram^ 
written more than seven decades ago, make inspiring reading 
even though their immediate subject-matter has no live con¬ 
nexion with present-day realities. The comments are trenchant 
and crisp and the writing is so effective because every para¬ 
graph bears the impress of originality in approach and argu¬ 
ment. Anybody who reads these comments and essays will feel 
refreshed as after a sea-bath. 

Aurobindo pays glowing tributes to the influence exercised 
by Vivekananda’s ‘leonine personality*, but he also thought 
that Vivekananda left no work commensurate with the magni¬ 
tude of that influence. That he had not much direct contact 
with Vivekananda*s stimulating speeches and writings is mani¬ 
fest even from his omissions. Otherwise he could not have 
spoken of the command from above that came to him in 
Alipore jail, without some reference to Vivekananda’s exposi¬ 
tion of the Absolute, in which there is no room for anything 
above the earth or the soul. Neither would he have described, 
as he actually did, Vivekananda’s work as Aryanization, for 
Vivekananda looked upon the contribution of the Aryans as 
only one of the streams of Indian religion and culture. Although 
Aurobindo might not have known the ‘tens of thousands of 
young men* beaming with patriotic fervour, he should not have 
failed to see that most of them could not have much to do with 
P. Mitra’s Samiti, some associates and members of which had 
little connexion with secret revolutionary activity. Chitta- 
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ranjan Das, for example, was a man for whom Aurobindo had 
the highest respect and whom he regarded as capable of 
leading a nation to independence. But Das had not];iing to do 
with secret revolutionary work, although he defended Auro¬ 
bindo and other revolutionaries during their trial. 

There was, as I have already said, a basic difference between 
the attitudes of P. Mitra’s Anushilan Samiti and the Anushilan 
and Yugantar parties that grew under Pulin Das and others. 
‘Anushilan’, as expounded by Bankimchandra, is all-round 
development of physical, mental and moral faculties, and its 
exponent Debi Chowdhurani, though known as a leader of 
dacoits, had acquired her wealth as a gift, which she distri¬ 
buted amongst the poor. In an age of lawlessness, she never 
broke any law of the land, and when her honestly derived 
wealth was exhausted, she returned to a life of happy domesti¬ 
city. Ananda Math^ which was written about the same time and 
deals with the same historical period—the early years of Warren 
Hastings’ administration—^is a revolutionary novel, written in 
a very different vein. But when Aurobindo, who, as a critic, had 
lumped these novels together, tried his hand at literature that 
was partly creative but mainly propagandist, he wrote Bhavani 
Mandir, making the Mandir (temple) very similar to Satya- 
nanda’s Math or abbey in Ananda Math. Yet there is a significant 
difference; though Satyananda worships Durga or Bhavani, 
he calls himself a Vaishnava, a follower of Vishnu as a strong 
ruler and a scourge of demons and tyrants, rather than of the 
Vishnu (or Krishna) of the Vaishnava lyrics, who is a soft- 
spoken lover and musician. Vivekananda had hard words to 
say of the Vaishnava lyrics, and himself wrote a poem on Kali 
the Mother, who can ‘Dance in Destruction’s dance*. And he 
had one disciple, not an Indian by birth but one by adoption, 
who, completely devoted to the Master, conveyed the Master’s 
message far and near. Her name was Margaret Noble but 
Vivekananda called her Nivedita. 

Aurobindo says that his meetings with Sister Nivedita in 
public were few, but she had some connexion with him in his 
secret revolutionary work, about which he was not prepared 
to unfold details. Both the admission and the reticence are 
significant. What is beyond doubt is that Nivedita met Auro¬ 
bindo at Baroda in October igo2 and is said to have given 
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him a copy of Vivekananda’s Raja-Yoga.* What is more, when 
he left British India for Chandannagore (Chandernagore) and 
then finally for Pondicherry, he entrusted his Karmayogin, a 
political journal with a new tinge of spirituality, to Nivedita’s 
charge, whom, however, he never mentions in his Bande 
Mataram articles—a more suggestive pointer to her association 
in his secret political work in the days of the Bande Mataram and 
Yugantar or even earlier. 

It has already been pointed out that Aurobindo, who oc¬ 
casionally refers to the message of Ramakrishna and also pays 
handsome tributes to Vivekananda’s extensive influence, had 
not till the last much direct acquaintance with Vivekananda’s 
works. If he had read Vivekananda, he could not have repre¬ 
sented Swamiji as a follower of the Shankara school of monism 
or that Swamiji’s influence was out of proportion to his work. 
But the sight of tens of thousands of young men—Pulin Das 
of Dacca Anushilan alone claimed sixty thousand disciples—all 
dedicated to the service of the motherland, had an enlightening, 
enlivening effect on him, and his vision was further deepened 
by his contact with Nivedita, who, because of her political 
activities, had to leave the Ramakrishna Mission, but still 
regarded herself as Nivedita of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 
Her activities were mainly educational and political, and in 
both fields she tried to give shape to the Master’s teaching. Long 
after Vivekananda had died and Aurobindo had abandoned 
politics, the latter said to a questioner on 25 September 1935, 
who asked him about Vivekananda’s teaching, ‘I cannot say 
it was all truth. . . . But most of what he said was of great 
value.’ The first half of this statement is a confession of imper¬ 
fect acquaintance as well as of disagreement and the second 
part an acknowledgement of his indebtedness. From these 
significant pointers, we can guess that it was Vivekananda who 
gave Aurobindo ‘eyes and ears’ in the political arena where he 
assailed with his pen both Moderate shibboleths and imperialist 
propaganda. He was now in touch with the actualities of poli- 

* It is said that Vivekananda appeared to Aurobindo in visions in prison and 
taught him Raja-Yoga. The present narrative does not deal with Raja-Yoga, and 
this phenomenon, even if true, bears testimony to Vivekananda’s influence on 
Aurobindo rather than to Aurobindo’s acquaintance with Vivekananda’s philo¬ 
sophy. 
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tical life, and his writings acquired a new clarity, incisiveness 
and vigour when he presented Vivekananda’s views without 
their philosophical trappings. It is possible now tq make an 
estimate of Vivekananda’s influence on Aurobindo Ghose’s 
political principles and programmes. 

Ill 

We have to start with their conceptions of nationality which 
are almost identical. For both of them a nation is a geographical 
unit. Vivekananda’s India is the land on this side of the Indus, 
bounded on three sides by the sea and on the north by the 
Himalayas. ‘The first condition of a nation’, says Aurobindo, 
‘is the possession of a state.’ Mother India, says Vivekananda, 
almost forecasting the date of the Transfer of Power in 1947, 
should be our only Gk)d for the next 50 years. According to 
Aurobindo, the King we follow is our Motherland. Thus though 
their approaches are different, they arrive at the same con¬ 
clusion. Vivekananda’s starting-point is spirituality, which is 
the product of the meeting of many races on this side of the 
Indus, each making its own distinctive contribution. It is this 
diversity of religions, languages and regional cultures which our 
enemies always refer to when they question our national 
integrity and want to keep us in subjection (‘to divide and 
rule’), or when they want to cut off a slice of our territory. 
Aurobindo’s answer is to the point and commonsensible. If 
there is a large country divided into diverse clans, castes and 
communities, regional and communal clashes cannot be 
avoided, but there is no reason why they should not be harmon¬ 
ized into a dominating unity. It is really the alien power who 
profits by these clashes and magnifies them out of all proportion 
to their actual impact on national life. It is these rulers who 
advance them as an argument for retaining their own strangle¬ 
hold on the country as a whole. When feelings run high on 
account of these local conflicts, opinions are bound to diverge 
more strongly, but they should not be given much importance 
when larger questions are involved. England’s American colo¬ 
nics were divided into three groups: (i) a powerful minority 
wholly for England, (ii) a hesitating majority eager for internal 
autonomy, and (iii) a small vigorous minority of men who 
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pushed the country into revolution and created a nation. That 
is what happened in Italy and Japan, and why should it not be 
repeated in India too ? 

Much was made then of Hindu-Muslim clashes, and more 
was made of the problem of Hindu-Muslim unity later, partly, 
I believe, on account of Mahatmaji’s ill-advised emphasis on 
the Khilafat, of which he knew very little. To Vivekananda, 
who was well-read in Islamic history and theology, the problem 
was relatively simple. Both religions were basically monistic; 
only Indians—I would not say Hindus—came by it earlier, 
but Islam was more thorough in its realization. The two 
religions should come nearer and then the Indian religion (call 
it Hinduism or Aryanism if you like) would be more democratic 
and Islam more tolerant. Aurobindo does not look at the 
question from philosophic heights, but his down-to-earth argu¬ 
ments are cogent and convincing. Only, the other leaders of 
either community were so hypnotized by an alien bureaucracy 
or by the hope of immediate gain that none of them could 
appreciate this sensible point of view. At the political level, 
that is to say, when India is dealing with a foreign power, the 
communal problem, said Aurobindo, did not exist at all; but 
at the national level, it is a major problem, because it concerned 
two large communities, spread all over the country, who had 
a common motherland but were separated from each other by 
creeds and customs, and had, besides, a long history of both 
divergence and accord. 

Aurobindo’s criticism was meant mainly for the short¬ 
sighted Hindu leaders; he did not speak so severely of the 
Muslims, because he knew that they were instruments in the 
hands of British traders and bureaucrats. But his arguments 
could very easily be extended to Indian political problems long 
after he had left the scene. He spoke especially to the Hindu 
leaders, who, as agitators for reform and Swaraj, were the 
greater dupes and paid for it dearly, but his advice should have 
been heeded by the other community too. When the Morley- 
Minto Reforms were given effect to, they roused mixed reaction 
amongst the Hindus. Some were pleased that Indians were 
being given a share in the administration of the country, 
although Lord Morley said that if people thought that this 
chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily to the establish- 
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merit of a parliamentary system in India, he, for one, would 
have nothing to do with it. The denial of responsible govern¬ 
ment was what disappointed intelligent political opinjon in the 
Hindu community and the provision of separate electorates for 
Muslims was galling to Hindu political leaders. Aurobindo 
warned both the communities that this was the thin end of 
the wedge, which, when driven home, would break growing 
Indian nationality into a hundred jarring pieces. Hindu poli¬ 
ticians spoke glibly of Passive Resistance, but not one of them 
paid heed to Aurobindo’s very sensible advice, ‘Only by 
standing aloof from the new Councils can this destruction be 
avoided.’ If the Hindus, forming the vast majority of the 
population and a much vaster majority of the agitating public, 
had boycotted the Councils, there would have been strife, dis¬ 
sension and coercion, but this ‘disastrous’ system would not 
have been introduced or would have been withdrawn in the 
same way as the Partition of Bengal was annulled. But it is well 
known that Gokhale was consulted by Morley before announc¬ 
ing his reforms, and we may assume that he accepted this 
principle before its introduction, and Tilak gave his seal of 
approval when after his release from jail he agreed to and 
justified the Lucknow Pact of 1916. The result was that the 
system of separate electorates was not withdrawn so long as 
British rule lasted, and when the British left, they left two 
jarring pieces which soon became three, and the pieces might 
multiply. If the Councils formed under the system of separate 
electorates had been boycotted by Moderates and Extremists 
alike, there would have been no talk of Pakistan or Bangladesh 
or of Khalistan and a new separation of Sind. 

What should be the attitude of Indian nationalism to India’s 
British masters? Vivekananda was grateful to the British for 
giving India a centralized administration, for helping to 
destroy caste privilege, for opening our eyes to the wonders of 
the world outside, for introducing material science and philo¬ 
sophy and for bringing us out of the narrow shell in which we 
had confined ourselves. But he had no mercy for the exploiting 
trader and the ruthless bureaucrat who had starved us and 
impoverished the country, and from his philosophic heights he 
cursed the blood-suckers who would one day have to face the 
‘Vengeance of History’. 
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Aurobindo is even more uncompromising; according to him, 
when the British did us a good turn, they did it in spite of them¬ 
selves. Aurobindo’s point of view, as expressed in the Bande 
Mataram, is realistic and practical. The British and we are 
different nations without any identity of interests, and it is in 
the interest of the British to keep us poor and enslaved. So 
there is no possibility of any reciprocity between these in¬ 
compatibles. Quoting the words of an Englishman, Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, he points out that no patriotic Englishman can 
support Indian swadeshi, and on the other hand, no patriotic 
Indian can help supporting swadeshi. The opposition of interests 
is complete and irreconcilable. Tndian aspirations and bureau¬ 
cratic autocracy cannot stall together; one of them must go.’ 

Since British imperialism and Indian nationalism are in¬ 
compatible, argues Aurobindo, there is no room for compro¬ 
mise. The Moderate Congress, led by Gokhale and men of 
similar views, was constantly petitioning the Government for 
redress of g^rievances and asking for administrative favours. In 
one sentence Aurobindo disposes of this futile exercise: ‘Nation¬ 
alism has never been killed by conciliation and concessions.* 
Vivekananda, it may be recalled, was more volcanic when he 
poured his wrath on the policy of ‘Give! Give!’ Extremists like 
Tilak and Lajpat Rai, with whom Aurobindo had political 
affinities, thought that as an armed struggle was impossible, 
it would be expedient to resort to some sort of responsive co¬ 
operation, and failing that, passive resistance in all spheres of 
life. Aurobindo’s retort is humorous and crushing: ‘Nationalism 
tempered by expediency is like the French despotism tempered 
by epigrams.’ 

Tilak was anxious to defend himself in law courts and prove 
that his acts were not unlawful, and he went to England to 
establish his right as a citizen of the Indian Empire. Aurobindo 
was not opposed to a legal defence if it served to foil the enemy. 
Like Milton’s Satan, who was Vivekananda’s favourite in 
literature, he would not be squeamish about the choice of 
weapons. If open force was inadequate or unavailable, guile 
would be a good substitute. It is said that it was he who advised 
Bepin Pal to adopt the trick of refusing to take the oath in the 
Bande Mataram case and accept the light punishment of six 
months’ simple imprisonment. This helped Pal, who, it is said. 
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escaped indefinite deportation which was in the offing, and it 
also saved Aurobindo from prosecution. The trick ^was suc¬ 
cessfully repeated in the Alipore Conspiracy trial, where Auro¬ 
bindo was generally unconcerned but had no objection to such 
a questionable use of the law for self-protection. It must be 
remembered, however, that Aurobindo had no illusions about 
his rights—civic or political, and his views on the subject should 
be set forth in some detail. 

Vivekananda, although a monk who did not dabble in 
politics, had an exceptionally keen sense of public affairs as of 
so many other things. He knew that Indians were no better than 
slaves in their own country, and his exhortation was that they 
should ‘give up being a slave’. Not that Aurobindo borrowed 
the idea or the phrase from Vivekananda, but the similarity 
in attitude was significant. Aurobindo’s argument was that in 
a colony laws are made in the interests of foreign masters, who 
claim that their government was established by law and not 
by force or fraud, and that it would be treason to break the 
laws framed by them. In these circumstances, the natives can 
have no civic or political rights. The illusion of the reign of 
law in India was fostered by certain good judges—^Aurobindo 
might have had Sir Lawrence Jenkins in mind—who were guided 
by an innate sense of justice. But as the rulers faced the prospect 
of determined intransigence, that illusion began to vanish into 
thin air. Aurobindo, therefore, contended that the process of 
instituting cases and counter-cases must be abandoned, for ‘the 
idea of a strong and independent judiciary is becoming more 
and more a legend of the past’, and ‘the Tugantar editor’s re¬ 
fusal to plead has been worth many sensational trials’. 

Aurobindo was firmly opposed to any talk of compromise or 
co-operation on the basis of British Paramountcy. His principles 
were summed up in one brief slogan—‘no control, no co¬ 
operation’. India must first of all gain absolute control over 
her own affairs, and then only can there be any talk of co¬ 
operation; that is to say, there can be co-operation between 
two independent countries. This is different from Tilak’s policy 
of Responsive Go-operation, which was not clearly spelt out 
and which Tilak had no opportunity of carrying into practice. 
It is also different from Mahatma Gandhi’s policy of non-co- 
operation, which always looked for a negotiated settlement 
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between British masters and their Indian subjects. Aurobindo 
was for albout warfare—legal battles as far as these help the 
cause of independence, and so long as armed struggle is not 
feasible, passive resistance that would paralyse the administra¬ 
tion. This was as far as he would go in his Bande Mataram 
articles. Government reports of those days point out that he 
used his words so skilfully that although he meant much more 
than he openly said and the true import could not be missed by 
those who eagerly devoured his writings, it was difficult to 
bring him within the arm of the law. Later on, in Aurobindo 
on Himself, he said that in those days when air power was yet to 
be used in warfare, modern sophisticated weaponry had not 
been invented, and soldiers depended on the rifle, violent re¬ 
volutions were not ruled out. That is the direction which must 
have flowed from him to the thousands of young men who were 
being recruited by various revolutionary groups broadly 
labelled as Anushilan and Yugantar. It is to Aurobindo’s 
credit that acting from behind the scenes, he gave them a 
programme and also certain principles which sustained nation¬ 
alists, who were officially called terrorists, long after he had 
left the scene. 


IV 

The programme will never be known in detail, because he did 
not open his lips and ‘approver’ Naren Gossain’s lips were 
scaled for ever by Kanailal Datta and Satyen Bose. 

The principles, which are partly original and may partly 
be affiliated to Vivekananda’s philosophy, can be gleaned from 
the Bande Mataram editorials and ‘Notes’. First, the question of 
law and morality. From his philosophic heights, Vivekananda 
says that law is, of course, necessary, because men have to act 
in time and space and follow the causal law. But every moment 
the will asserts its independence by breaking laws. Freedom 
consists not in the recognition of necessity but in the spirit’s 
power of defying it. Aurobindo looks at the question from the 
point of view of practical politics, and goes no further than 
making a simple reference to the Gita, which, he says, is the 
best answer to those who shrink from battle as a sin, and from 
aggression as a debasement of morality. And after enunciating 
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this principle, he comes at once to the realities of Indian politics. 
The battle that has started has to be fought to the end, and 
respect for law, which has no better sanction than ^ usurper’s 
needs, is nothing more than a persistent superstition. India is, 
indeed, noted for her spirituality, but those who seek regenera¬ 
tion of India through religion fail to recognize that in a country 
under the heels of a despot, politics is the only religion, and 
those who say that bloody methods are not suited to a gentle, 
spiritual, law-abiding people are as much deceived as those 
who believe in the method of prayer and petition. Aurobindo 
disposes of the cant of ‘law-abiding people’ by pointing out 
that the members of a subject nation, who have been deprived 
of inalienable political rights, cannot have any moral obliga¬ 
tions as citizens; they can only have moral obligations as 
patriots, and, subject to their patriotic obligations, duties as 
members of a social order. 

On the question of education, too, Aurobindo makes very 
striking suggestions. There is no doubt that the British allowed 
all native avenues of education to be clogged by utter neglect; 
then, although they themselves did little to encourage the 
spread of education amongst the masses, they complained that 
no political reforms could be granted to an illiterate people. 
That is an argument which the Moderate politicians accepted; 
for they echoed the masters and said that until the masses were 
educated, India would not be qualified for self-government. 
The British, who had so ruthlessly impoverished the masses 
that education had become a luxury beyond their reach, soon 
came forward with the argument that political agitation was 
confined to a handful of educated men whereas the masses were 
contented with British rule. Swami Vivekananda, too, had 
preached a ceaseless war on the ignorance and poverty of the 
masses, but Aurobindo’s approach was refreshingly original. 
He thanked the economists—R. G. Datta and others—^who 
had shown that it was the British who were responsible for 
creating famine conditions. For him this and other evil effects 
of British rule had also simplified the problem of educating the 
public. Aurobindo was made the Principal of the National 
College, but his syllabus of national education was simple, 
straightforward and not very difficult to teach. In a politically 
enslaved country it does not require years of mass education; 
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here the only course of studies is a collection of ‘tangible 
instances of bureaucratic high-handedness’, and if the edu¬ 
cated classes imbibed this idea it would easily spread to the 
ordinary people. ‘Nationalism, having once taken possession 
of the educated classes, must immediately proceed to invade 
the masses.’ 

This simple and short course of education would, according 
to Aurobindo, serve the additional purpose of promoting 
national unity. The many samitis which he had helped to 
establish carried the message of revolution from hamlet to 
hamlet, largely through Vivckananda’s books and also spread 
it from town to town and from province to province. Gokhale’s 
comment about Bengal’s thought of today influencing the rest 
of India tomorrow has become hackneyed. Lala Lajpat Rai 
also complimented Bengalis, who during the Swadeshi days 
showed the path of agitation to other provinces and urged the 
whole country to give effect to the resolutions on boycott. It was 
at this time that Ajit Singh started a violent agitation in 
Punjab, and the Anglo-Indian journals, Aurobindo reports 
with glee, were alarmed to see that ‘Lahore had become a park 
of Calcutta’; that is to say, the tyranny exercised by the British 
had itself become a bond of unity between the different pro¬ 
vinces and races inhabiting India. Here there is similarity as 
well as difference between his approach and Vivekananda’s. 
Vivekananda thanked the British for giving India a central 
administration and also for opening the gateway to western 
science and philosophy. But the British rulers introduced a 
central system of administration in their own interest. They 
took away the powers of the native rulers and began to ad¬ 
minister the country with all the authority vested in a central 
government that would seek the assistance of a new English- 
educated middle class created by them. In effecting this change, 
they also broke the existing self-contained village republics. 
This had the effect of uniting India not merely in servitude but 
also in offering a united opposition to the foreigner when the 
hour of disillusionment came. It was the Mahratta people who 
resisted this process of political and cultural unification, but 
their isolationism was doubly ruinous to them. When Wellesley 
subdued the Mahratta powers, he could do it the more easily 
because the Mahrattas would not combine amongst themselves, 

8 
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nor would they seek the aid of anyone outside Maharashtra. 
Whenever there was any movement in the north, the Deccan 
stood aloof. 


V 

Aurobindo was at one with Vivekananda on one important 
point. If India is to seek freedom and salvation, she must do it 
on her own. She must give up the habit of making prayers and 
submitting a list of grievances—^Aurobindo calls it the ‘peti¬ 
tionary’ delusion—and cultivate self-help and be strong and 
brave. We should, says Aurobindo, adopt Danton’s ‘vigorous 
motto’ and should learn above all things ‘to dare, again to dare, 
and still to dare’. We must not shrink from struggle or be 
appalled by the thought of aggression; and if we learn to dare, 
we must also be prepared to make saerifices. ‘For every stone 
that is added to the national edifice, a life must be given.’ The 
true secret of jKDwcr is faith, true virtue is sacrifice and the true 
policy is to prove oneself strong —Abhi (‘Be fearless’), as Vivek¬ 
ananda said. The Swami had eloquently preached his doctrine 
of Shakti worship from which Buddha had weaned India, and 
Aurobindo now passed it on to his immediate followers, from 
whom tens of thousands of young men, already inspired by 
their studies of Vivekananda, accepted the direction and pro¬ 
gramme of action. ‘The uplifting of a nation’, said Aurobindo, 
contrasting the new creed with the old delusions of mendicancy, 
‘cannot be accomplished by a few diplomatic politicians. The 
spirit to serve, the spirit to work, the spirit to suffer must be 
roused.’ It is in this way that Aurobindo brought the message 
of Vivekananda to the field of practical politics. ‘That which 
Vivekananda received and strove to develop’, said he in one 
of his last articles in Karmayogin^ ‘has not yet materialized.’ 

What is the ultimate source from which the strength to fight 
to the end and the courage to dare and suffer are to be derived ? 
Here, also, Aurobindo turns back to Vivekananda and Ved¬ 
anta, though I must also point out that not being deeply read 
in Vivekananda’s works, he could not give a correct interpreta¬ 
tion of Vivekananda’s philosophy, which he thinks is a repro¬ 
duction of Shankaracharya’s exegesis, and he also lumps 
together Shankara and Ramanuja and Madhva. But these 
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differences in details of interpretation are immaterial when he 
was exhorting the nation to engage in a life and death struggle 
with the alien bureaucracy. He knew that when scepticism had 
reached its height, the time had come for spirituality to assert 
itself and establish the reality of the world as a manifestation 
of the spirit. India must once more be made conscious of the 
greatness of her spirituality, and this awareness is the main 
source of all patriotism. It is here that Aurobindo proved to be 
the true descendant of Vivekananda and the torch-bearer of 
a long line of patriots—Rashbehari Bose, Jyotin Mukherji, 
Ashfaqulla, Bhagat Singh and Subhas Bose. 

It was mainly by the sharp contrast between the verbosity 
and woolliness of the Indu Prakash essays and the inadequacy 
of Bkavani Mandir on the one hand and the trenchant, fiery 
Bande Mataram writings on the other that I was led to detect 
the connexion between Vivekananda’s teaching and Auro- 
bindo’s journalistic and revolutionary work, and after arriving 
at my findings, I am heartened by a confirmation from un¬ 
expected quarters—the reports of two top representatives of 
the bureaucracy. Chief Secretary Hugh Stephenson and also 
Charles Tcgart, who, in ability and arrogance, was a true dis¬ 
ciple of Lord Curzon. Both of them in their confidential reports, 
of which I have read a lucid Bengali recension brought out by 
Ladlimohan Roy Chowdhury (August, 1983), aver that it was 
Vivekananda’s teachings which with some modifications Auro¬ 
bindo used as materials for his Bande Mataram essays and other 
works, and that these two men were the fountainhead of 
revolutionary activity in Bengal, which later spread to other 
parts of India. 
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In 1908 Tilak was sentenced to six years’ transportation and 
packed off to Mandalay jail. Aurobindo rotted for a year as an 
undertrial in the Aliporc jail. On being acquitted for want of 
evidence, he brought out a new journal—the Karmayogin —• 
which, though mainly political, had a religious flavour, and to 
this was added a Bengali weekly Dharma^ which I have not read. 
Now Aurobindo’s complicity in revolutionary activity could be 
clearly established, and a warrant of arrest was issued against 
him in February 1910 on the basis of a signed article ‘To My 
Countrymen*. As soon as he heard of the impending incarcera¬ 
tion, Aurobindo secretly left for (French) Chandernagore, from 
where he moved to Pondicherry, the capital of French posses¬ 
sions in India. Although the Indian revolutionaries maintained 
contact with him for some time, he had acquired new interests 
in philosophy and religion, and soon lost touch with the Indian 
political scene. The Congress was now in the hands of the 
Moderates, who had expelled the Extremists after the Surat 
split in 1907 and had everything their own way till 1915; but 
these short-sighted people failed to realize that, thanks to the 
dissemination of Vivekananda’s teachings, the new turn given 
to the political movement by Tilak and Aurobindo, and the 
revolutionary activities of Anushilan and Yugantar parties in 
Bengal and outside Bengal, Abhinav Bharat societies in Bom¬ 
bay, Bharat Mata societies in Madras, and the followers of the 
Ghadr in Punjab, Moderate politics had become largely irre¬ 
levant. For example, in 1914 Government cared very little 
what Bhupendranath Bose, the Congress President, said at the 
annual session or what proposals the Congress deputation led 
by him carried to England. But the authorities were upset by 
the daring robbery of Mauser pistols and a large quantity of 
ammunition, known as the Rodda haul, because that exploit 
(26 August 1914) had far-reaching repercussions which led to 
the appointment of the Rowlatt Committee, and the Rowlatt 
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agitation was a landmark in the history of the freedom move¬ 
ment. The Viceroy Lord Hardinge, on arrival in India in 1910, 
had quickly sensed the importance of the new leader Jyotin 
Mukherji, who was acquitted in the Howrah conspiracy case, 
partly, it may be said, on account of the prosecution’s failure 
to heed His Excellency’s advice. Another rising leader, Rash- 
bchari Bose, had made history by throwing a bomb at Lord 
Hardinge on 23 December 1912 when the Viceroy was making 
a state entry into the new capital. 

Government had awakened to the realization that Swami 
Vivekananda was the fountain of inspiration for the national 
upsurge, which aimed not at reforms but at the violent over¬ 
throw of British rule in India. Although Vivekananda had died 
more than a decade ago, he had established a Mission, named 
Ramakrishna Mission, with branches all over the country to 
carry into practice the religion of service preached by him and 
prescribed by his Master, Sri Ramakrishna, who was popularly 
hailed as an Incarnation. It was the Mission and the extent of 
its involvement in revolutionary activities which had first to be 
investigated, and in 1914 this task was entrusted to Charles 
Tegart, then Special Superintendent of Police, Intelligence 
Branch. He was an exceptionally intelligent man, and few 
police chiefs were more dogged and more ruthless, and few 
Englishmen were more unsympathetic to Indian aspirations. 
He submitted his report on 22 April 1914, and it was this 
report and the activities of revolutionaries that led to the 
appointment of the Rowlatt Committee. This committee in¬ 
vestigated the growth of seditious activities in Bengal and 
outside Bengal; on the basis of the Rowlatt Report the Govern¬ 
ment passed two laws in 1919 which gave judges power to try 
political crimes without the help of juries, besides investing 
provincial governments, in addition to the centre, with power 
of internment without trial. As it was widely believed in 
official circles that the Ramakrishna Mission, a charitable, 
religious and educational organization, was being used for 
seditious activities, it was even proposed to ban the Mission, 
but the Viceroy did not want to proceed so far, because he was 
told that it would produce adverse reactions in the West, parti¬ 
cularly in the U.S.A., where, primarily on account of Vivek- 
ananda’s influence, the Mission was held in great respect. 
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Whether some of the monks or persons intimately connected 
with the Mission had anything to do with anti-government 
activities is a question that does not concern this book at all. 
I am in agreement with Swami Lokeswarananda, who in a 
foreword to Ladlimohan Roy Chowdhury’s book on Tegart’s 
Report says that although the Mission was a social service 
organization and kept aloof from politics, it was concerned 
with the all-round development of the nation, and therefore 
its work was bound to be partly affected by the political 
atmosphere of the country, which in its turn would to some 
extent be influenced by the work of the Mission. There the 
question may rest. 


II 

Tegart’s Report, however, directly touches our theme. Any¬ 
body who is acquainted with the recent past will admit that 
Tegart’s penetration as well as his analysis is surprisingly 
accurate, and if his attitude seems to us to be perverse and 
some of his remarks in bad taste, it is because our approach is 
different. What was gross sedition for him is noble patriotism 
for us. But this difference does not detract from the correctness 
of his interpretation, to w'hich I may add my own testimony. 

Tegart writes that many revolutionaries were found in the 
Mission, that some revolutionaries were former disciples of the 
Mission and that some revolutionaries, when they left the 
political field, turned Sannyasins. It was only to be expected 
that admiring readers of Vivekananda’s works would sympa¬ 
thize with revolutionary activity, though they might not parti¬ 
cipate in it. The reason is simple; Vivekananda’s own writings 
are pregnant with passionate love for India, which was stark 
sedition for Tegart. 

Tegart makes a correct assessment of the contemporary situa¬ 
tion when he says that the revolutionary party of India which 
was creating trouble in Bengal was spilling over to Punjab and 
the Native States. Tegart is not expected to probe the depths 
of Vedantism, but he is right when he draws attention to 
Vivekananda’s insistence on the essential unity of India and 
to his efforts to instil into the minds of the people a love for 
our national heritage and to awaken them from the hypnotism 
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of fear and diffidence. It was also true that Vivekananda pro¬ 
posed sending missionaries who would impart both spiritual 
and secular education in different parts of the country, and 
that Aurobindo deputed Jatin Banerji and Barin Ghose to 
Bengal for starting revolutionary work. These two moves, 
though not causally connected, were not unrelated. Vivek¬ 
ananda had prepared the ground, and Aurobindo had begun 
the work of sowing and reaping. 

It must, however, be remembered that Aurobindo soon left 
the political field and his influence began to decline gradually 
and then passed into history. Vivekananda, however, con¬ 
tinued to inspire patriotic activity, and his influence, although 
it might be temporarily under a cloud, will never ce2ise to 
guide, comfort and warn future generations. That is the dif¬ 
ference between a philosopher and a journalist, although the 
latter might also be a man of genius. Tcgart rightly suggests 
that more important than the Mission and its branches or 
the societies recognized by it—such branches and societies 
numbered only eleven—were the unauthorized organizations, 
named after Ramakrishna or Vivekananda, that grew up like 
mushrooms in innumerable villages and that these were really 
political bodies with revolutionary objectives. For these societies, 
Anushilan (and Yugantar) party workers recruited young men 
through gymnastic exercises and through lessons on Vivek- 
ananda’s teachings. These clubs or societies would also celebrate 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda birth anniversaries, but these 
celebrations were only a cover for the meeting of leading 
revolutionaries who could not come together openly to discuss 
their plans and programmes. Indeed, a leading member of the 
Anushilan Samiti, Ramesh Acharya, who is mentioned also in 
the Rowlatt Report, wrote out with his own hand a direction 
of the party leadership that if it was inconvenient to meet in an 
open place for party work, members should utilize these and 
other religious occasions for their purpose. Tegart says that on 
investigation it has been revealed that it was the Ramakrishna 
Mission and its branches—^in Eastern Bengal of those days 
their name was legion—^which served this double purpose of 
providing a meeting place for revolutionary leaders and a 
centre for recruiting new members for revolutionary work. 

As I have said, I can add my own testimony to the correct- 
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ness of Tegart’s description. The above-mentioned Ramesh 
Acharya (a leading member of the Anushilan Samiti and later 
a founder of the Revolutionary Socialist Party) and I were 
neighbours in our village in Dhaka district (now in Bangladesh), 
though I had not met him at the time when Tegart was writing 
his report. But I know from my early contacts with young men 
in East Bengal, and also from later contacts when I was not so 
young, that the first lessons in patriotic service were derived 
from Vivekananda’s Bengali books, and then it was the turn 
of the leaders to instil into the hearts of their young disciples 
the irrefutable truth that real service to the motherland could 
be rendered only through the violent overthrow of foreign rule 
and not through flood-relief, social reform, or picketing of 
liquor shops. It was after such schooling and apprenticeship in 
a village not far from my own school that Manoranjan, Nircn 
and Chittapriya were sent to face martyrdom along with 
Jyotin Mukherji. I learnt later that the same techniques and 
text-books were adopted in West Bengal too—with equal zeal 
and similar success. If Vivekananda’s books figured so pro¬ 
minently everywhere, it was because of the vitality of his 
teaching. In West Bengal Aurobindo had discovered a coign of 
vantage unknown in the eastern half of the province; it was the 
French township of Chandernagore which could give tem¬ 
porary shelter to revolutionaries, for the British Indian Police 
official took some time to swing into action there. 

All historians have testified to the extensive influence of 
Swami Vivekananda in places outside Bengal—in Punjab and 
Bombay and also in the south, where the Bharat Mata societies 
were engaged in revolutionary activity and propaganda, in 
Tinnevclly, Tuticorin and other places. I should especially 
mention the emergence of a genuine revolutionary poet in the 
south—Subramania Bharati, whose poems such as ‘Bande 
Mataram’, ‘Nivedita’, ‘Freedom Plant’, ‘Freedom’, ‘Freedom 
Chorus’ are full of beautiful sentiments, beautifully expressed. 
Even one who like me has read him in translation cannot fail 
to notice the striking originality of a poem like Panchali Sabadam 
(‘Panchali’s Vow’), in which Draupadi makes a pica for a 
transvaluation of values, and the revered Bhisma, who meekly 
watches the outrages hurled at her by a tyrannical and frau¬ 
dulent king, looks small before her overwhelming indictment. 
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Vivekananda’s speeches and writings have a perennial appeal, 
because ‘his thoughts breathe fire and his words burn*. 

Ill 

In 1910 Aurobindo left British India never to return to Bengal, 
and he devoted himself to work which had no connexion with 
politics. The followers who were nearest to him—^Barin Ghose, 
Ullaskar Datta, Hem Kanungo and others—had all been 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment; but although revolu¬ 
tion was scotched, it was not killed. New leaders came to the 
forefront, more resolute, more resourceful and more cautious. 
It is through the career of two of these men that I shall try to 
draw a picture of the freedom movement in the second decade 
of the twentieth century (1910-20). They are Rashbehari Bose 
(1880-1945) and Jyotin Mukherji (1879-1915), because these 
two thoughtful and astute men, although they failed to achieve 
the desired result, gave a greater fillip to the revolutionary 
movement than their comrades, whose contribution I do not 
want to belittle. On the outer stage a significant incident was 
the installation of Annie Besant as President of the Indian 
National Congress in 1917, but as she vanished out of this 
organization, it may be left out of account until we come to 
the special session of the Congress held, once again in Cal¬ 
cutta, in 1928. 

Of these two new leaders, I take up the younger Rashbehari 
first, because he came into the limelight earlier and also left 
the scene earlier. At one point the two men came together in 
an abortive attempt, but on a total view they seem to be a foil 
to each other in character as well as in their methods. My pre¬ 
ference, which I seldom try to conceal, will be manifest at the 
end of the narrative. Aurobindo’s emissary Jatin Banerji 
quarrelled with Barin, who was sent after him from Baroda, 
and also with other members of the infant revolutionary society 
founded by P. Mitra, and he left Calcutta for the northern and 
north-western provinces where he would be able to carry on 
his revolutionary activity with greater freedom. In Punjab and 
western U.P., he found the soil congenial, because militant 
patriotism had been taught by the later Sikh Gurus and 
Dayananda Saraswati. Jatin Banerji recruited several young 
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men—Kissen Singh and Ajit Singh (father and uncle of 
Bhagat Singh), Lala Lajpat Rai, Lai Chand and others drawn 
from various places, probably in 1906, and this group was 
strengthened by the arrival in 1908 of Hardayal of Ghadr fame, 
who, during a brief visit from the West, initiated some other 
young men into the cult of revolution. Yet this revolutionary 
society might have flickered out but for its contact with Rash- 
behari Bose, who was ebullient, inventive, resourceful and 
dynamic. 

Disobedient and turbulent as a boy, a truant from the 
Dupleix College at Chandernagore, Rashbehari would run 
away from home in search of adventure. Sturdy and agile, he 
once tried to enter the army, but was refused on the ground that 
Bengalis were barred from military service. This was a rude 
shock which sowed the seeds of discontent in the mind of this 
restless young man. His mother sent him from Chandernagore 
to Simla, where his father was employed in the Government 
Press. He did brief stints in his father’s office, then situated at 
Kasauli, from where he shifted to a job at the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. A man of restless and roving spirit, he 
made many contacts and happened to fall into the hands of 
jitendramohan Chatterji, one of Hardayal’s recruits and a re¬ 
sident of Saharanpur in U.P. This was the turning-point in his 
life. His restless, turbulent mind was now harnessed to the 
service of the motherland, and he became a dedicated re¬ 
volutionary. At this time Chandernagore, his home town, had 
already become a haunt of revolutionaries, first through the 
inspiring leadership of Aurobindo and then through the acti¬ 
vities of a band of energetic, intrepid patriots who gathered 
around Motilal Roy, who was some sort of a successor to 
Aurobindo. Rashbehari soon established a link between Bengal 
revolutionaries and the revolutionary movement in upper India, 
of which, by dint of his initiative and commanding personality, 
he became the leading figure. 

Rashbehari Bose would have been an extraordinary man 
in any society and at any time, but in the formative years of 
the Indian revolutionary movement, he found in it the right 
outlet for his energies, and the movement also found the right 
leader at the right moment. Dynamic, elusive, changeful as a 
chameleon, quick as lightning, never at his wit’s end—^he 
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travelled from Lahore to Bengal, drawing Pratul Ganguli of 
Dacca Anushilan Samiti, the Yugantar revolutionaries of 
Chandernagore, Sachin Sanyal of Benares, Vinayak Kaple of 
Maharashtra into an extensive all-India movement by which 
he hoped to overthrow British imperialism in India. Auro- 
bindo Ghose believed, and must have told his followers, that 
although India was disarmed, ‘with help from outside, this 
difficulty might be overcome. . . . There was also the possibility 
of a general revolt in the Indian army’ {Aurobindo on Himself). 
Both these possibilities seemed to be within reach. Hardayal, 
who was organizing revolutionaries in Europe and America, 
had promised outside assistance, and through Pingley and 
others Rashbehari began the delicate and difficult task of 
sowing disaffection in the regiments stationed in north India. 

Rashbehari’s first exploit was an attempt to shake the com¬ 
placency of the British rulers, who, soothed by flattery of the 
Moderates and assured by the scotching of sporadic acts of 
violence, seemed to think that God’s in his heaven/All’s right 
with India. That is why they decided to hold a grand durbar 
at the new capital of Delhi and Lord Hardinge proposed to 
make a state entry into the capital on an elephant in the style 
of an Indian Maharajah or Nawab on 23 December 1912. 
This was the right occasion for striking terror into the hearts of 
the imperialists by throwing a bomb at the Viceroy as he rode 
in procession. It is debated whether it was Rashbehari or 
(more probably) his disciple Basanta Biswas who actually threw 
the bomb that killed the mahout and seriously injured the 
Viceroy. Although the Viceroy’s life w'as saved, Rashbehari’s 
mission may be said to have succeeded, for it proved to the 
whole world that all was not right with Britain’s Indian Empire. 

Rashbehari fled from Delhi undetected and now embarked 
on a greater venture. He planned an all-India revolution, the 
first after the Sepoy upheaval. To that end, with the help of 
Sachin Sanyal of Benares and the leaders of Anushilan and 
Yugantar groups in Bengal, he established a network of re¬ 
volutionary centres from Kohat to Chandernagore, and his 
emissaries and agents held out hopes of assistance from certain 
regiments that would join the revolutionaries on the appointed 
day—21 February 1915. 

Vivekananda had said, ‘In India there was an Englishman 
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who was only a clerk. ... he believed in himself, believed that 
he was born to do great tilings. .. . That man was Lord Clive, 
the founder of the Empire.’ Rashbehari was such* a man—a 
mere clerk, but he too believed in himself and believed that he 
could do great things. As I have said above, the bomb outrage, 
which sent a wave of consternation throughout India, might 
be regarded as a success. This initial success encouraged Rash¬ 
behari to plan on a grander scale for an uprising at Main Mir 
on 21 February which was to serve as the signal for simulta¬ 
neous revolts all over northern India—Lahore, Ferozepore, 
Benares, spreading southwards to Jabalpur and beyond; and 
the Bengal revolutionaries, who were more experienced, were 
to strike on their own. But Rashbehari did not know how to 
hasten slowly. He was courageous but also reckless, and his 
inventiveness was not matched by keen insight. It does not seem 
that he felt he could rely on foreign assistance or had taken any 
steps for securing it. He depended more on defection in the 
army and engaged competent agents to manage this part of the 
plan. But he did not stop to consider that Thakur Saheb, who 
was like a guru to Aurobindo, had tried to woo Rajput regi¬ 
ments, and also claimed some success, which, however, pro¬ 
duced little effect. Aurobindo himself had gone to the Central 
Provinces with the same end in view, but there is no evidence 
that he had made any impression on the army contingents he 
contacted. Jyotin Mukherji, who was cautious and resourceful, 
tried his hand with the Jat Regiment at Fort William, and his 
efforts must have made some impact, because when the papers 
of the Howrah Conspiracy or Howrah Gang case were placed 
before the Viceroy Lord Hardinge, he suggested that there 
should be only one accused, Jyotin Mukherji, and one charge— 
tampering with the loyalty of the troops. Jyotin Mukherji was 
let off even before the conclusion of the trial, but here, too, he 
and his men had failed to wean away the troops stationed at 
Fort William. 

Rashbehari should have pondered all this, but did not. He 
not only believed in himself but also relied on his agents without 
proper scrutiny. He was first let down by a man on whom he 
had relied too much, and that man, Kripal Singh, proved to 
be a Government spy. Rashbehari advanced the date of the 
rising by two days—19 February instead of 21 February—in 
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order to prevent Kripal Singh from sabotaging the venture, 
but it was the police, with the help of Kripal Singh, who foiled 
Rashbehari by raiding his Lahore residence and arresting his 
principal lieutenants. Rashbehari’s trustfulness betrayed him 
once again. An Afghan Jamadar was introduced to him on 
20 March 1915 by his devoted assistant V. G. Pingley as a 
mutineer, but this man, too, was in touch with the police, and 
the episode ended with Pingley’s arrest quickly followed by 
his trial and death by hanging. With no alternative left, Rash¬ 
behari left for Japan in May 1915, effecting his escape with 
incredible courage, skill and presence of mind. Having landed 
in Japan, he settled there and had to take Japanese citizenship, 
but he did not forget his loyalty to his country. He had a great 
opportunity in the forties when he founded the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League and was placed in charge of the first INA, which 
did not succeed and Rashbehari was held partly responsible for 
the debacle. I have dealt with this subject elsewhere, in India 
Wrests Freedom. Taking slight liberty with Shelley’s language, 
I might call Rashbehari ‘A pard-like spirit, tameless and swift’, 
who gave a great spurt to militant Indian nationalism by what 
he had done before leaving for Japan, and this the nation can 
never forget. 


IV 

The other great leader, who offered to lead the eastern wing 
in Rashbehari’s plan of an all-India rising, was by all accounts 
a hero amongst heroes. He had a personal magnetism which 
cast a spell at first sight, and it would not wear off even after 
the rough and tumble of daily acquaintance spread over years. 
Sachin Sanyal, himself a great revolutionary, thus describes 
the impression he received at their first (and only?) meeting: 
‘All great ventures, to be successful, must throw up a heroic 
leader, although such men are rare. In our recent struggle, we 
had such an exceptional man and he was Jyotin Mukherji. By 
his greatness of character he exercised a dominating influence 
over many other groups too. His place was, indeed, very high 
among the leaders of the revolutionary epoch in India’ 
(adapted from Bandi-Jivany Pt. I). He died heroically in a 
trench fight against a contingent of British military police in 
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1915, and the sensational story caused reverberations all over 
Bengal and outside Bengal. But only one person refused to re¬ 
cognize the stark reality, and that person was his wife who was 
sure that her husband would return to her after the conquest of 
national freedom; he could not die before then. She would 
dress like a married woman whose husband was alive and 
refused to take the food prescribed for widows.* 

Vivekananda’s idea of the heroic man, particularly the 
heroic Indian contemplated by him, can be gleaned from his 
many speeches and writings. Such an Indian would be a man 
of immense physical strength; he would always be up to his 
eyes in work, but absolutely non-attached, and therefore calm 
and steadfast in the midst of the din and bustle of life. ‘Intense 
activity, but in the midst of it eternal calmness’—that is 
Vivekananda’s summary of the teaching of the Gita. The ideal 
man should be a man of the world, sharing in its concerns but 
cultivating spirituality. Himself a monk and the founder of a 
monastic order, Vivekananda, however, was no blind admirer 
of monasticism, which, he thought, was chiefly the creation of 
Buddhism in India. It is nobler and more difficult to practise 
selflessness, which is the essence of spirituality, in worldly life 
than outside it, and he did not believe in a God or heaven 
above or outside the earth. His ideal was King Janaka of the 
legends and Sadhu Nagmahashay in real life. In the India in 
which he lived and died, he thought that the highest virtue was 
love of the motherland exploited and oppressed by a foreign 
power. Love and renunciation, incessant activity and unruffled 
calmness, passionate idealism and sober realism—these are the 
characteristics which Vivekananda envisaged in the ideal 
Indian of his heart, and Jyotin Mukherji measures up to this 
standard. I have an idea that if Carlyle knew about him, he 
would call Jyotin Mukherji The Hero as Patriot. 

Jyotin Mukherji, or Bagha Jatin, as he is popularly called, 
was a man of exceptional strength, who, asjadugopal’s brother 
Dhangopal Mukherji testifies, once killed a leopard with a 
dagger, thrusting it into the brute’s eye and deep into its brain. 

* 1 lift thb striking tribute from a Bengali essay published in Balasore Sangram 
(1975). The writer Maya Ghose was a granddaughter of K. P. Bose of Algebra 
fame. Bose’s house at Mohendra Goswami Lane was an asylum for revolutionaries, 
and Maya describes Jyotin Mukherji’s wife as she saw her in this house. 
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But more than physical strength he had strength of spirit, and 
he knew it too. Once, when on his way to Darjeeling on official 
duty, he thrashed four English tommies, who, in a fit of Jingo¬ 
istic impishness, threw away a glass of water he was offering to 
an ailing woman in the compartment in which they were 
travelling. What, to my mind, is more striking was his quiet 
reply to his chief. Finance Secretary Henry Wheeler, who asked 
him how single-handed he could overpower four men, ‘Not by 
mere physical power, sir’. The moral is obvious. 

It is his moral courage combined with his selfless patriotism 
that made him the natural leader of all the revolutionary 
societies which made Yugantar their common platform; even 
the leaders of the Dacca Anushilan Samiti, who maintained 
their separate identity, agreed to serve under him whenever 
there would be an occasion for joint action. He was not a 
voluble man; he seldom wrote out his thoughts, and only some 
fragments of his letters have survived. But even from these 
fragments and mostly by piecing together authentic tit-bits 
about him, I have formed the impression that he had a personal 
magnetism which reminds one of Julius Caesar and Napoleon, 
and he had a spiritual eminence one would not associate with 
Caesar or Napoleon. 

The known facts of Jyotindranath’s personal life are few, 
but they help make a complete portrait. He passed the Entrance 
Examination in 1898 and came to Calcutta to study for what 
was then called the F.A. Examination. But he soon gave up his 
academic studies and, learning stenography, found employment 
in a private firm and later in the Writers’ Buildings under the 
Bengal Government. A young man of religious temperament, 
he was initiated by Bholananda Giri, a celebrated Sannyasin. 
But he used to visit the Ramakrishna Mission too, as appears 
from later police records. He was also interested in social 
service; it is said that under the guidance of Sister Nivedita 
he took part in relief operations during famines, floods and 
epidemics. Who initiated him into revolutionary work or filled 
his mind with patriotic ideas cannot be correctly ascertained. 
It is more than likely that he met Swami Vivekananda between 
1898 and 1902 when Swamiji lived more or less permanently 
at the Belur Math, where Jyotin would be seen even by police 
informers. I am inclined to think that although Jyotin might 
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have been influenced by others, in revolutionary politics he 
was ‘mostly self-educated*. 

It is known that w'hen Aurobindo was paying occasional 
visits to Bengal to study the situation and the prospects of 
revolutionary work, Jyotin met Aurobindo, who must have 
formed an idea of the magnetic personality of this neophyte; 
and the two certainly came into closer contact when Aurobindo 
settled in Calcutta. It has also been said that he attended a 
conference of Nationalists or Extremists which was held at the 
time of the Calcutta Congress of 1906. Aurobindo at this time 
was organizing the revolutionary movement, which also tried 
to capture the Congress. What is most signifleant in this phase 
of the nationalist movement was that seeing Jyotin Mukherji 
frequently visiting the Manicktala Garden house where bombs 
were being manufactured, Aurobindo asked him to stay away 
from that group. When in 1908 Barin and all the other re¬ 
volutionaries were arrested, Jyotin was not touched. It seems 
to me that Aurobindo foresaw the possibility of the Manicktala 
group being arrested; all secret revolutionaries have to reckon 
with that possibility, and Barin and his associates were not very 
secretive either. So Aurobindo must have felt that this young 
man would fill the vacuum by taking charge of the movement, 
and this Jyotin did very competently. Neither hasty and reckless 
like Rashbehari nor volatile like Barin and his group, he 
managed the organization without leaving any loose ends any¬ 
where; and if in the end he could not achieve what he had 
contrived on a grand scale and with impeccable accuracy and 
mastery over details, it was due to forces and circumstances 
beyond his control. 

After the Muzaffarpore outrage of 1908 in which two in¬ 
nocent ladies were killed but Kingsford escaped, the police 
swung into action and arrested all the revolutionaries including 
Aurobindo. Jyotin was then a stenographer in the Bengal 
Secretariat, but though intimately connected with the move¬ 
ment, he had managed to elude police surveillance; and before 
long all the revolutionary societies—with the partial exception 
of Dacca Anushilan—came under his leadership. The right 
man was at the right place and at the right moment. He had 
learnt from Vivekananda that no man can live by abjuring 
violence altogether and from Aurobindo that a subject nation 
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could have no moral obligation to abide by laws made by a 
foreign power. It will be convenient to give a quick rehash of 
the sensational happenings on the political scene in Calcutta 
and Bengal in 1907-10. There were abortive attempts to wreck 
the special train of Lt.-Governor Andrew Fraser, followed in 
1908 by the Muzaffarpore outrage which led to widespread 
searches culminating in the Alipore Conspiracy trial. The case 
had not made much progress when on 31 August 1908 Naren 
Gossain was killed by Kanailal Datta and Satyen Bose with 
revolvers supplied from outside. It was all very neatly done, but 
for a long time it puzzled the Government and revolutionary 
sympathizers how these revolvers could have reached the as¬ 
sailants, eluding the strictest vigilance of the prison authorities. 
A few months later, on 7 November, a young man named 
Jiten Roychowdhury made an attempt on the life of the 
Lt.-Governor Andrew Fraser in broad daylight at the Overtoun 
Hall, but his shot missed the target. In 1909 Asutosh Biswas, the 
Public Prosecutor of Alipore, was killed by a cripple, Charu 
Bose, to whose unsteady hand the revolver had to be tied with 
a string. A year after, in 1910, Samsul Alam, a police official, 
who organized the case for the prosecution in political trials, 
was shot dead by Birendra Dattagupta. 

These ventures were significant in more ways than one. 
After simultaneous raids and large-scale arrests, it seemed that 
the armed revolutionary movement had not only been scotched 
but killed, and that impression was confirmed by the confessions 
made by Barin and his associates. Possibly they made the 
confessions only to leave a record of their activities as a guide 
to future revolutionaries and for the benefit of history. But the 
actions noted above, along with others not mentioned here, 
showed that the revolution had not been put down at all; rather 
a new force was coming to fill the gap caused by the departure 
of Aurobindo, Barindra and others. I have already said, more 
than once, that the tens of thousands of young men to whom 
Aurobindo referred had other sources of inspiration and would 
now take up new programmes but along lines chalked out by 
him. A striking feature of the activities I have just recounted 
is their faultless execution. Barin and his co-adjutors were 
dedicated patriots, competent in organization and daring in 
action. But their thinking was confused, their planning inept 
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and execution often clumsy. I have given only one reason for 
the suicidal confessions, but others equally unsatisfactory and 
equally self-defeating, have been suggested. KingsTord’s failure 
to open the book-bomb might be a misfortune for the revolu¬ 
tionaries, but what steps did the leaders take to avoid mistaken 
identity and make sure that the bombs hit the target? The 
attempts to wreck Fraser’s train were a total failure, and at 
Narayangarh, although the train moved on unscathed, inno¬ 
cent villagers and coolies suffered for the ‘whims and fancies’ 
of their betters. The same thing is true of the abortive attempt 
on the Mayor of Chandernagore, which unnecessarily com¬ 
plicated the position of the revolutionaries in an area where 
they had been working with comparative safety and where 
trafficking in arms was easier than in Calcutta. Intelligence 
officials in British India had long been anxious to plug this 
loophole. The unsuccessful attempt only made their task easier 
by alienating the French authorities. 

The different groups were often mixed up, and because no 
authentic written records could be maintained, details are 
sometimes confusing. But it seems clear that far from ‘withering 
away’, revolutionary forces showed signs of asserting them¬ 
selves with renewed vitality and acting with greater dexterity. 
It has now been more or less correctly ascertained that the 
revolvers used to shoot Naren Gossain dead were handed over 
to the assailants by Srishchandra Ghose and Basantakumar 
Banerji, who got them from Motilal Roy of Chandernagore. 
But the mystery only deepens. How could these men hoodwink 
the sentries and other officials who always keep a close watch 
on visitors interviewing prisoners? It was more risky on yet 
another account. Already there were dissensions inside the jail 
among the undertrials who were divided into two groups— 
those who sided with Barin and those who resented his dis¬ 
closures which let them down. Indeed, Naren Gossain, who 
was arrested after Barin’s confession, had at first a sense of 
shock that he had been betrayed, and then it was by gradual 
steps that he was persuaded to become an approver. His murder 
was neatly managed and Kanai and Satyen went to the gallows 
without making any fuss. That is what Charu Bose, the assailant 
of Asu Biswas, did too. His hand was paralysed, but his mind 
was clear and firm. The story of Biren Dattagupta, who killed 
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Shamsul Alam in 1910, is more revealing. He was tricked by 
the police into confessing that he had regard for only one man 
and that was Jyotin Mukherji, who he did not know was then 
an undertrial in the Howrah Gang Case. When Jyotin was 
brought to him under police escort, the nasty trick was exposed. 
With mixed feelings of indignation at police meanness and joy 
at seeing his leader for the last time, the boy went cheerfully 
to the scaffold. A new leader had thus taken up the reins of 
managing the revolutionary groups, and that man was Jyotin- 
dra Mukherji. 

In many respects Jyotin was very different from Barin. Barin 
had exceptional powers of organization; he was courageous, 
inventive and resourceful, but voluble and volatile. When he 
was trying to wage a war against a powerful government, he 
was so careless that he never stopped to look around to see if 
he was being watched. What was probably more damaging 
was his readiness to quarrel with his own people. He fell out 
with Jatin Banerji, with whom he had come from Baroda, and 
he had serious differences with Hemchandra Das Kanungo over 
the confessions. I repeat that Naren Gossain’s first reaction on 
his arrest was that he had been let down, and by Barin. Jyotin 
Mukherji was hardy, desperate and courageous, and yet he 
was thoughtful, cautious and serene. It is said that Barin did 
not approve of his visits to the Manicktala Garden House and 
Aurobindo also forbade him to go there. It is not difficult to 
explain these reactions. Barin could not tolerate the nearness 
of a magnetie personality under whom his own genius was 
rebuked ‘as it is said Mark Antony’s was by Caesar’. With 
his prophetic insight Aurobindo knew that Barin’s experiment 
would be short-lived, and later on the responsibility of leader¬ 
ship would fall on Jyotin Mukherji, whom, so says Bhupendra 
Kumar Datta, himself an ex-revolutionary, Aurobindo de¬ 
scribed as his ‘right-hand man*. How wide-ranging Jyotin’s 
influence was would be revealed by an incident, apparently 
trivial but charged with momentous potentiality. In February 
1915 Naren Bhattacharya was arrested in connexion with a 
robbery, but arrangements had already been made for sending 
him abroad, under the assumed name of C. A. Martin, to take 
delivery of German arms. It was necessary to get Naren 
released on bail, and then he would jump bail and leave India. 
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Jyotin had influence over Taraknath Sadhu, the police pro¬ 
secutor (later on, a Rai Bahadur and a C.I.E.), who said that 
he would not oppose the application for bail provided one of 
those arrested made a confession, taking the responsibility on 
himself and omitting all reference to Naren. Radhacharan 
Pramanik, another undertrial, was persuaded by Puma Das, 
the leader of his group, to make the required confessional state¬ 
ment. Naren Bhattacharya was released on bail and left India 
to become famous later on as Manabendra Roy. 

Jyotin, who lived Vivekananda’s philosophy, never shrank 
from violence when necessary and would order or countenance 
an assassination with as little unconcern as we have for the 
innumerable microbes we kill in the act of breathing. Yet the 
most distinguishing feature of his character was his infinite 
compassion. He loved all who came in contact with him, and 
that is why he in a sense became the undisputed leader of all 
the parties. In all my studies, I have never come across any¬ 
thing even remotely uncomplimentary to him. Nobody can¬ 
vassed for him, because nobody could think of another man 
who could be compared with him. He was everybody’s ‘Dada’, 
without any limiting prefix. This commonly used Bengali word, 
meaning ‘elder brother’, has now gathered pejorative associa¬ 
tions because of its misuse; but applied to him, it implied love 
as much as respect and awe, nearness as well as distance. I 
have already said that puzzled by a nasty trick, Biren Datta- 
gupta made an incautious remark about him, but the young 
man recovered his composure when he learnt that he had 
Dada’s blessings, and he could now meet death, ‘calm of mind, 
all passion spent’. Manabendranath Roy had long left the path 
chalked out by Dada; yet when writing out his memoirs 
towards the end of a colourful career, he remembered his old 
leader in a few unadorned but telling sentences: *I have the 
privilege of meeting outstanding personalities of our time; 
these are great men—Jatinda was a good man; and I am still 
to find a better. . . . He was our Dada but the Commander-in- 
Chief also.’ This is in the true classic manner, saying less to 
mean more. 

When Jyotin Mukherji had succeeded in organizing the 
revolutionaries into a cohesive unit, the First World War was 
in the offing, and a new opportunity seemed to offer itself. He 
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had tried to contact the Jat regiment stationed at Fort William 
in Calcutta but without success. He had also seen how Rash- 
behari Bose’s attempt at starting a rebellion with the help of 
mutinous soldiers had floundered. So he did not think along 
that line now. He himself had a large following, but his young 
men were not trained soldiers, nor had they any arms beyond 
the fifty-two Mauser pistols looted by Srish Pal and Srish Milra. 
Indian revolutionaries exiled in the West—they might con¬ 
veniently be referred to as the Berlin Committee—had secured 
a promise of German arms, ammunition and money. It was to 
Germany’s interest also to have a flare-up in India, and Jyotin 
Mukherji was by common consent accepted as the commander- 
in-chief. He would prefer to raise an army of his own, to awaken 
his countrymen and imbue them with courage and the spirit of 
dedication. That is how Vivekananda interpreted the Gita 
where Krishna exhorts Arjuna to shake off his unmanly sloth. 
Jyotin saw that this process of revitalizing the nation could be 
speeded with foreign assistance. 

He accepted the German offer of help and began feverishly 
to make preparations for the last fight—and the best. The facts 
arc too well known to need recital; neither are they all relevant 
to the present work which is more concerned with the philo¬ 
sophy he lived and died for. He worked at tremendous speed, 
making arrangements for the departure of Naren Bhattacharya 
who was to meet the German ship Maverick that would carry 
arms and ammunition to be unloaded at different centres from 
Goa in the west to Hatiya (now in Bangladesh) in the east. No 
detail was overlooked; and yet there was no flurry, no nervous¬ 
ness, no indecision. 

Before the arrival of the German consignments, he required 
a large sum of money which had to be collected by robbery, 
but he saw to it that there was no oppression and that only 
very wealthy people were touched. The Bengal police might 
not be aware of the actual preparations, but they knew that 
revolutionaries were feverishly active and that Jyotin Mukherji 
was at their head. Two persons—an informer and a police sub¬ 
inspector—had to be liquidated, for with a warrant of arrest 
the police were madly in pursuit of the leader. Jyotin’s lieute¬ 
nants—Jadugopal Muklierji, Bepinbehari Ganguli and some 
others—were anxious to find an asylum for their chief, but 
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the chief refused to move to safety until similar arrangements 
could be made for all his immediate associates. There you have 
a piece of the man! * 

After all preliminary work had been completed in Calcutta, 
Jyotin Mukherji with four bodyguards took shelter in the 
wooded village of Kaptipada in Mayiirbhanj in Orissa, await¬ 
ing the arrival of the Maverick with its consignment of arms. But 
in the meantime the plan had miscarried, because the Czech 
refugees in England, who sought help from the Allies to throw 
off the Austro-German yoke, had come to know of the activities 
of the Berlin Committee and given timely information to the 
British Government. I shall draw attention to some actions and 
decisions of Jyotin Mukherji at this time. I cannot say from 
where during this period he wrote a letter to his elder sister, 
but with the hindsight of history we can clearly gauge his mind. 
He knew that he was now embarked on a mission from which 
he might never return, but with serene informality he hands 
over charge of his children to the sister and through her sends 
his greetings to his wife. 

On 6 September 1915 Jyotin heard of the failure of all his 
plans and also of the advancing military police who had got 
scent of his hide-out. The situation was desperate, but he was 
calm and determined, and so were his four bodyguards. They 
left Kaptipada with few possessions except Mauser pistols and 
a modest supply of cartridges. Manindra Chakravorti, who 
knew the locality, suggested that if they moved out through the 
unexplored country along the Meghashani hills, no one would 
be able to detect them, and in the meantime arrangements 
might be made for transferring them to a safe asylum. The 
great leader quietly rejected the suggestion, saying that rather 
than seek personal safety they would do something that would 
help awaken the nation and pave the way for the ultimate 
success of their mission. It is by such shocks, Vivekananda had 
said, that the ‘sleeping leviathan’ would wake up and re¬ 
discover itself. 

The rest of the story is well known. I would only repeat 
what he said to a high police officer in Balasore hospital where 
he had been removed after the encounter of 6 September 1915. 
When the officer said, ‘Mukherji, can I do anything for you ?’, 
his reply was, ‘Thanks, all will be finished soon.’ I would say 
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that he answered the description of the man of staid wisdom 
envisaged by Vivekanananda and thus described by Lord 
Krishna in the Gita: 

‘The unruffled man who is unperturbed in misfortune, who 
has ceased to long for pleasure and happiness, who has over¬ 
come passion, fear and anger has, indeed, attained self-hood’ 
{Giiaj II, 56). 


V 

I have called the present chapter ‘A Watershed’. In May 1915 
Rashbehari Bose left India, and in September of the same year 
Jyotin Mukherji alias Bagha Jatin was dead. The Congress, 
which met in December with the future Lord Sinha as Pre¬ 
sident, was in an anaemic condition, but amongst those who 
attended it was M. K. Gandhi, who had returned from South 
Africa to settle down in India. Although widely known for his 
work in South Africa, he was as yet unimportant in the Con¬ 
gress, being nominated to the Subjects Committee by the 
President S. P. Sinha, but he gained in stature year by year 
till at the Amritsar Congress in 1919 he outshone everybody, 
including Motilal Nehru, who was President, and also the 
great Bal Gangadhar Tilak. At the special session of the 
Congress held in Calcutta in 1920, he moved the resolution on 
Non-co-operation, which totally revolutionized the Congress. 
Hitherto a loyal organization which sought political reforms 
through prayer and petition, it was now on the warpath. But 
the Government did not realize the full implications of the 
movement, and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, foolishly de¬ 
scribed Gandhi’s plan of non-co-operation as ‘the most foolish 
of foolish schemes’. Gandhi proposed—and he carried the 
Congress with him—that the goal would be ‘the attainment of 
Swaraj within the British Empire if possible, and without, if 
necessary’. For the Viceroy and his bureaucracy the goal pro¬ 
posed seemed to be an Alnaschar’s dream and the method 
adopted quixotic. A year earlier General Dyer had shown the 
‘correct’ way, as Lt.-Governor O’Dwyer put it, of dealing with 
the insurgency of unarmed agitators. 

Although Rashbehari had fled the country and Jyotin 
Mukherji’s grand plan had misfired, the armed revolutionaries 
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had kept their powder dry. There would be new groupings, 
new ventures, new alliances, but the fight would have to be 
carried on until the goal was reached. Another force, which 
set little store by Gandhi’s non-violence or the limited ideal of 
political freedom, had emerged in Europe and made history 
in Russia by the October Revolution of 1917. Marxism was 
professedly materialistic and also aggressively international. Its 
aim was economic reconstruction, and so political agitation or 
Swaraj was secondary to the emergence of the proletariat. As 
Marx, who died in 1883, wanted the workers of the world to 
unite, his followers, as soon as they got a firm foothold in Russia, 
launched a world-wide propaganda, which soon reached India. 
The first communist leader of India was, as far as I know, 
Muzaffar Ahmed, who started a journal way back in 1920, 
though I do not know whether he preached Marxist doctrines 
in it. But it may be safely assumed that by 1920 Marxist pro¬ 
pagandists from abroad had already infiltrated into India. 
Otherwise the elaborate Meerut Conspiracy case for the trial 
of communist disruptionists would have lost its justification and 
would not have been started. The first Conference of Indian 
Communists was held at Kanpur in 1925. 

It is for these reasons that I have called the present chapter 
‘A Watershed’. A watershed is a line of high land separating 
two river systems; figuratively, it means the dividing line be¬ 
tween events that take different courses. Historical events 
cannot be pinpointed with perfect accuracy. They divide and 
unite, interact and separate, but by 1915 armed revolutionaries 
and non-violent politicians began to separate, and although 
they kept to their own paths, the two paths often crossed and 
both were influenced by the third force of Marxism, which 
was too international in character to be fully acceptable to 
cither party but from which both of them drew sustenance. 



CHAPTER 9 


Conflict and Convergence 


The most important feature of Indian national life for a quarter 
of a century from 1920 was the predominance of Gandhi, which, 
as I pointed out earlier. Viceroy Chelmsford was inclined to 
laugh away and Winston Churchill would later scoff at and 
another Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, would try to minimize; 
but it was there all the time, and for one reason or another, 
British Imperialism failed to cope with it. It is not to our 
purpose here to discuss this phenomenon. What is relevant 
here is that the emergence of Gandhi meant a weakening of 
Vivekananda’s influence, for there was no affinity between the 
two great men. The Swami had considerable powers of organ¬ 
ization; he was also an original thinker, and it was his philo¬ 
sophic thinking, expressed with great force and lucidity, which 
made his message inspiring even to people who had no grasp 
of philosophy. The Mahatma, on the other hand, was a man 
of action with little flair for philosophic thinking, and his 
knowledge of history was limited, whereas Vivekananda’s mind 
ranged with confidence over the whole of human history and 
civilization. The only common point between these great men 
was their insistence on courage and fearlessness, and they 
practised this virtue, each in his own way. 

Soon after the great Nagpur session of the Congress, Gandhiji 
came to Calcutta to open the National College on 4 February 
1921. Two days after, he delivered a speech at Belur Math on 
Vivekananda’s birthday, in course of which he said that he 
had thoroughly studied Swamiji’s works, and it had deepened 
his patriotism. There is nothing wrong, and also nothing new, 
in this compliment. Soon after this he began writing his auto¬ 
biography {My Experiments with Truth) ^ in which, however, he 
mentions Vivekananda only to say that they had never met. 
What is more significant is that in describing the progress of 
his ‘Experiments’ Gandhiji never once speaks of Vivekananda 
or his influence, and in his elaborate Gandhi Chronicle bio- 
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grapher Tendulkar mentions Mahatmaji’s opening of the 
National College but not the visit to Belur or the impromptu 
speech on Vivekananda. • 

There is little in common, as I have said, between Vivek- 
ananda’s attitude and Gandhiji’s. Gandhiji’s favourite song— 
was it composed by himself?—was Tshwara and Allah are 
your names, O King Rama, the scion of the clan of Raghus’. 
This would not tally with the views of Vivekananda, who made 
a distinction between the concepts of the Vedantic Absolute or 
the Impersonal Spirit and the personal God whom we worship 
as Ishwara or Allah or even Rama as an incarnation of God¬ 
head. Vivekananda admires the Islamic ideal as being similar 
to the Vedantic, but he also criticizes it whenever there are 
associations of a personal God, such as references to angels. 
Moreover, he did not believe in the existence of a ruler of the 
universe or in any incarnation of Godhead. Using the phraseo¬ 
logy of Hinduism, we might say that Mahatmaji was a follower 
of the Bhakti cult—love for and devotion to a personal God, 
whereas Vivekananda believed in a synthesis of Knowledge 
(Jnana), Action (Karma) and Love (Bhakti), and in this 
synthesis he gave primacy to knowledge. 

There is a good deal of difference also in their attitude to 
violence and non-violence. For Mahatmaji non-violence was a 
paission, a philosophy and the essence of his religion. When 
closely questioned, he recognized a few exceptions where vio¬ 
lence could be used, but those exceptions are so trivial as not 
to deserve any mention at all. Non-violence was, as it were, a 
congenital trait of his character. He had come of a family of 
Vaishnavas, a sect of Hinduism, whose faith is based on love 
and abstinence from violence. There was yet another force. 
‘Jainism’, says he, ‘was very strong in Gujarat, and its influence 
was felt everywhere. . . . This was the tradition into which I 
was born and bred.’ Gandhiji was not a philosopher who ex¬ 
plored the meaning of truth, but the greatest among those who 
experimented with truths handed down by Buddhist, Jain, and 
Vaishnava saints, and his chief asset was his quiet fearlessness 
which his opponents could not assess correctly and cope with 
adequately. He was soft-spoken, conciliatory in his attitude, 
and had interminable patience. But this was partly deceptive. 
Although he was eager to negotiate and compromise, his op- 
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ponents, whom he always called his friends, found that beyond a 
certain point he would not budge and would stick to his position 
with great tenacity. A nation of cricketers who claimed to have 
won the Battle of Waterloo in the cricket fields of Eton found 
in him a bowler who was unplayable. 

Very different was Swami Vivekananda, a monist who took 
both good and evil as inseparable elements of life and who 
would never make a fetish of violence and non-violence. Life 
is activity, he would say, and activity means resistance, that 
is to say, resistance can never be passive. Evil is an inalienable 
part of life, but we live only by keeping it in check, by sub¬ 
duing it when possible and accepting it where necessary. If we 
did not actively resist evil, tyrants and oppressors, the Attilas 
and the Tamerlancs, would pile misery upon misery, but one of 
our fundamental instincts is to lessen misery, to do good because 
it is good to do good. When we arc engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with an enemy that is armed to the teeth, it is poor 
principle and bad policy to boggle at violence. 

If Gandhiji had read Vivekananda not merely ‘thoroughly’ 
but with understanding, he would have been able to avoid 
blunders which have cost India so dear. Like Tilak, he talked of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, as if Hindus and Muslims were two 
different peoples, but Hindus had no interest in the Muslim Cali¬ 
phate, neither, it seemed, had Muslims any interest in Swaraj, 
which was demanded only by Hindus. I do not want to em¬ 
phasize Mahatmaji’s ignorance of the historical side of the 
question. But a ‘thorough’ study of Vivekananda should have 
taught him that a nation was a geographical unit, that the 
word ‘Hindu’ is in a sense meaningless, that the one religion of 
India is spirituality, shared equally by people who professed 
‘Hindu’ polytheism and Islamic monotheism. Hindus would 
be able to shed their caste prejudices and privileges by 
coming into contact with Muslims, who in their turn would 
learn to be more tolerant, but the basic religion of the people 
on this side of the Indus is monism, which the Aryans had 
arrived at earlier but which Muslims practised with greater 
thoroughness. If he knew all this, Gandhiji would not have 
tried to arrive at Hindu-Muslim unity by means of bargaining 
and compromise, because they were already one people. And 
if Swaraj was desirable, both Hindus and Muslims would gain 
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by it equally, and the question of bargaining would not arise 
at all. 

Familiarity with Vivekananda’s teaching would have taught 
Gandhiji another lesson, the unwisdom of making a regional 
language the language of the nation, for that would destroy 
the ‘vitality’ of the other Indian languages, and he would 
not have given the nation the Greek gift of the linguistic re¬ 
distribution of provinces. Swamiji once toyed with the idea of 
making Sanskrit the language of India but gave it up because 
it was very difficult to learn, and it had other limitations too. 
Mahatmaji’s fondness for Hindi has given rise to what is called 
Hindi imperialism and its corollary, regional chauvinism. 
Hindi fanatics maintain a low profile when they arc confronted 
with aggressive opposition, but remain unconverted. Hindi is 
defended as a link-language when there is a protest against its 
imposition, but in the recent World Hindi Conference held in 
New Delhi, speakers brandished it as the Raja-bhasha (‘the 
language of the rulers’). What, it may be asked, would be 
Vivekananda’s solution? The answer will be found in the 
language used by him in his major writings and speeches. 

II 

What, then, was Mahatma Gandhi’s principal contribution to 
the national movement, which, so far as the Congress was con¬ 
cerned, had till his advent confined itself to airing its grievances 
and annually placing before the Government a petition for 
reforms? Aurobindo Ghose called this exercise a ‘petitionary 
delusion’, remarking sarcastically that the lawyers who joined 
this cavalcade were really anxious for a High Court judgeship. 
He had in mind the examples of M. G. Ranade, Badruddin 
Tyabji and Ghandravarkar-—two of them Congress Presidents. 
It was also described as the ‘politics of mendicancy’, a striking 
phrase often ascribed to Asutosh Chowdhury, but he too was 
rewarded with a judgeship and became quiet. The Extremists 
put pressure on the Congress to replace the petition for reforms 
by a demand for Swaraj to be attained through passive resis¬ 
tance. Aurobindo Ghose gave a subtle and incisive analysis of 
the philosophy of passive resistance, but he lacked the capacity 
to organize a public movement. Possibly because of his con- 
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nection with secret revolutionary work, it would have been 
inadvisable for him to put into practice a doctrine which he 
was elaborating under cover of anonymity. Tilak was a great 
scholar and organizer, but I have a feeling that he was not very 
clear-headed as a thinker. In spite of my admiration for Tilak’s 
massive scholarship and his fearless espousal of the nationalist 
cause, I confess to a lurking suspicion that there was a chink 
in his political philosophy. His first great achievement was the 
Ganapati festival, which, in spite of its militancy and magni¬ 
tude, was, after all, a sectarian affair. In 1916 he was a party 
to the Lucknow Pact, which, by accepting separate electorates, 
became a milestone in the path to Pakistan. In igi8 he made 
the curious suggestion that the communal problem might be 
solved by the joint singing of political and religious songs. In 
the last phase of his long and distinguished career, he sub¬ 
stituted responsive co-operation for passive resistance! 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was a different sort of man. 
Simple and frail, he was direct and forthright, and he had an 
imponderable reserve of moral strength and moral courage. 
That is why even when he thought and acted quizzically, he 
could not be accused of resorting to guile or trickery. I re¬ 
member that although revolutionaries were aiming at violent 
disruption of the Government in power, they never avowed 
it openly, and even in 1919 people were afraid to shout Bande 
Mataram in public. Gandhi brought about a new era of open 
and unabashed criticism of the Government, and the bureau¬ 
cracy, accustomed to deal with secret, underground sedition, 
were bewildered by a man who was not afraid to call a spade a 
spade, thus making fools of administrators and diplomats who 
always said one thing and meant another. Even as early as 
July 1918, he defined Swaraj as ‘part and partnership’ in the 
British Empire, and that is what the British Government said 
too, but he pricked the bubble by pointing out that this partner¬ 
ship meant the opening of a new chapter in Indo-British rela¬ 
tionship by the ending of all racial distinctions between whites 
and coloured peoples. It was during these negotiations that 
going out on a recruiting campaign, he issued leaflets in which 
the opening sentence was, ‘Among the many misdeeds of the 
British rule in India, history will look upon the act of depriving 
a whole nation of arms as the blackest. If we want to learn the 
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use of arms, here is a golden opportunity.’ I did not know of 
this speech then, but I remember that soon after this, in my 
village school, which was a nest of Anushilan revolutionaries, 
we had gathered to welcome some members of the disbanded 
Bengali Regiment, and there was a heated exchange of words 
between ebullient young men eager to welcome the war heroes 
with shouts of Bande Mataram on the one hand and the 
cautious Headmaster and the hesitating Police Inspector who 
feared Governmental wrath on the other. The debate ended 
inconclusively because a message was soon received that the 
soldiers would not come at all! 

A year later, I was in Calcutta, a First-Year student, an 
‘innocent abroad’. I was amazed to hear of the special session 
of the Indian National Congress (1920), which was held in 
Calcutta and in which Candhi presented a full list of the 
disastrous results of British rule in India which left no option 
for Indians except all-out non-co-operation with this Govern¬ 
ment. The Non-co-operation Resolution, provisionally passed 
at the special session of the Congress, was ratified at the annual 
session at Nagpur, and after that there was no turning back, 
no way to stem the surging tide of discontent which swept over 
the whole of India. At every public meeting, big or small, the 
‘Satanic’ Government was mercilessly castigated, and it was 
difficult to draw the line between what was sedition and what 
was not. Hereafter there was no end of trickery on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government in London, with the tempo of op¬ 
pression ever on the increase in India. But the British Govern¬ 
ment in India was doomed. Mahatma Gandhi had brought 
revolution into the streets; it was now an open afifair. And that 
was Gandhi’s contribution to the freedom movement, which 
armed revolutionaries, who did not believe in non-violence, 
also readily admitted. 


Ill 

In 1921 Subhaschandra Bose passed into the Indian Civil 
Service, but he resigned forthwith and sailed back to India 
with the intention of serving the country as a freedom-fighter. 
Non-co-operation was then in full swing, and landing in Bom¬ 
bay, he hastened to see the Mahatma, who was there at that 
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time. Subhas Bose’s old friends in Calcutta were not surprised 
at his resigning the job; rather they were surprised that he had 
competed for it at all. The interview with the Mahatma was 
not very satisfactory for Subhas, nor, I think, for Gandhiji, who 
asked him to see Deshbandhu Ghittaranjan Das. The meeting 
with Das was very inspiring; here was the leader he wanted and 
the leader gave him plenty of work. The first important assign¬ 
ment was organizing a boycott of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to the city of Calcutta. Another Prince of Wales had years ago 
visited India and received a warm welcome. In 1911-12, when 
the Prince’s father and mother came to India as King and 
Queen, there was a grand Delhi Durbar, a gala affair in which 
the whole of India participated. But in 1921, on the day of the 
Prince’s arrival in Bombay (17 November), there was large- 
scale rioting in the city lasting for four days. Here was a pointer 
to a new direction; for disaffection was open and widespread. 
The Prince arrived in Calcutta on 25 December in a tense 
atmosphere. Subhaschandra had been entrusted by Desh¬ 
bandhu Das with the work of organizing a hartal or a total 
cessation of work. It was a signal success. A new power had 
entered the Indian political scene. 

Subhaschandra Bose, it is said, was of a religious tempera¬ 
ment, and early in life he was attracted to the Ramakrishna 
Mission and imbibed Vivekananda’s teaching. Later on, he 
became a distinguished student of philosophy and showed pre¬ 
ference for Hegelianism, but Vivekananda’s influence never 
waned. Little wonder that even as a college student, he was a 
patriot and a rebel and also a leader. He w£ls in Presidency 
College only for a year, when there was a volume of feeling 
against an Englishman who taught history and traduced 
Indians. The discontent ended with an assault on the Professor, 
and Subhaschandra was expelled as the leader of the move¬ 
ment, of which almost all the other members were senior 
students. Later on, both the assailant and the victim remem¬ 
bered this incident without bitterness. Subhaschandra wrote 
in his autobiography that the Principal by expelling him helped 
him develop his personality, and E. F, Oaten, for that was the 
Professor’s name, admitted towards the end of his life that at 
that time Subhaschandra probably did the right thing. As far 
as I remember, the Professor expressed his recantation in verse. 
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Subhaschandra was in sympathy with armed revolutionaries 
even before proceeding to England, though I cannot say if he 
was actively connected with any particular group, and it is 
probable that till then he was not involved in any violent 
action. But his inclination and his influence were soon manifest 
through an isolated incident. In January 1924 Gopinath Saha 
shot dead Earnest Day, mistaking him for the Police Chief 
Charles Tegart, and was, after a simple trial in which he did 
not defend himself, sentenced to death and hanged. The Bengal 
Provincial Conference, which met soon after, passed a resolu¬ 
tion recording its appreciation, not of the violent means 
adopted, but of Saha’s courage and self-sacrifice. This was gall 
and wormwood to the British authorities and also embarrassing 
to the Congress, which had pledged itself to non-violence. It 
was quite clear even then that Subhaschandra had, within a 
short time, come to occupy an important position for himself, 
and through him the armed revolutionaries had started making 
an impact on the Congress. True to his vow, Mahatmaji made 
the All-India Congress Committee pass a resolution con¬ 
demning the action of Gopinath Saha. More importantly, 
Gandhiji wept to see Deshbandhu Das and some others openly 
voting against his resolution. What is even more significant 
was that here was ‘a little cloud, like a man’s hand’, which 
would become formidable—and irresistible. The British Indian 
Government also sensed the threat and quickly sent Subhas¬ 
chandra to Mandalay Jail in Burma under Regulation III of 
1818, from where he was to return with a new halo of glory. 
His friends and followers remained where they were and carried 
on their activities with renewed vigour. 

Gandhiji, too, was growing from strength to strength. In 
1920 Viceroy Lord Chelmsford had dismissed the programme 
of Non-co-operation as ‘foolish’, but he left India in April 1921, 
four months after the ratification of this programme by the 
Congress at the end of December 1920. It was his successor 
Lord Reading who had to face the music when the Prince of 
Wales reached riot-torn Bombay on 17 November 1921. The 
European community was strongest in Calcutta, where some 
face-saving device had to be thought of so that the Prince’s 
visit in December might be saved. It is now an open secret that 
it was at the Viceroy’s initiative that negotiations for a com- 
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promise between the Government and Gandhi and his associates 
were started through Pandit Malaviya and Jinnah. The nego¬ 
tiations failed, and the Prince’s visit was greeted with a hartal. 

Some prominent leaders had already been put into jail and 
the Government decided to continue the process of repression, 
which culminated in the arrest of Gandhi himself on 10 March 
1922 on a charge of sedition. The ‘Great Trial’, which began 
on 18 March, ended quickly, for Gandhiji pleaded guilty, 
adding characteristically, *, . . the only course open to you, 
Mr Judge, is . . . either to resign your post or to inflict on me 
the severest penalty.’ This was a refreshing contrast to Tilak’s 
21-hour-long speech in 1908. Judge Broomfield pronounced 
the same sentence as had been awarded to Tilak—six years’ 
imprisonment. But rebellion—^sedition would be an incomplete 
expression—^was now an open affair. It was stalking the entire 
country—cities and towns as well as villages and hamlets. From 
the sea of human heads one saw and the conversation of even 
illiterate persons one heard, one would have thought that 
possibly there were only two Indians who were genuinely loyal 
to the British Raj—the two Indian members of the Rowlatt 
Committee! 

Government must have been somewhat unnerved by this 
surging tide of open discontent. Judge Broomfield, who con¬ 
victed Gandhiji, was himself hesitant and wished away the 
sentence he pronounced. That seemed to be the Executive’s 
view too. On 12 January 1924 Gandhiji was suddenly taken ill 
with appendicitis and operated on by Colonel Maddock. The 
operation was successful, and even before his release from the 
hospital on 10 March, a nervous Government had issued orders 
for his release from jail as early as 5 February. Who would face 
the consequences if, for some reason or other, this prisoner died 
while in custody? Truly, as Einstein was to remark later on, 
he was ‘a man who [had] confronted the brutality of Europe 
with the dignity of the simple human being, and thus at all 
times risen superior’. 


IV 

With the expanding influence of Gandhi’s thought and methods 
in Indian politics entered another force which I would call 
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Marxian socialism. Socialism is as old as Jesus Christ, if not 
older. Bernard Shaw admits this; Toynbee, challenging the 
Marxian socialist’s claim to originality, says that Christian 
socialism had been preached and practised before Marxian 
socialism. But there is something original about Marxian 
socialism which distinguishes it from all other forms of socialism 
as well as from all other religions which it seeks to replace. A 
detailed examination of Marxism will not be germane to this 
discussion. Here it will be sufficient to measure the novelty of 
its impact on Indian politics and also its agreement with and 
difference from the Gandhian way of thinking and action. 

Socialism posits an equal, or, at least, an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth and the abolition or the maximum possible 
reduction of private property, which leads to hoarding or 
exploitation. The king was, and theoretically even now is, the 
master of all the land in his kingdom. The good king of the 
Raghu clan, says poet Kalidas, was like the sun who sucks up 
moisture only to give it back a thousandfold in the shape of 
rain which fertilizes the earth and makes it fruitful. Shorn of 
poetical exaggeration, it means that the king makes a fair 
distribution of what moderns would call G.N.P. or Gross 
National Product among his people, reserving little for himself. 
This is a kind of socialism that fits in with the philosophy of 
Gandhi, who said that all property belonged to God (‘Gopal 
ki’), and rulers or owners must regard themselves as trustees. 
This is humanitarianism, akin to Christian socialism, but 
modern Marx-orientated socialism will reject it as Utopianism. 
And because Gandhi knew it, he said in 1916—incidentally the 
year in which he first met ‘socialist’ Jawaharlal Nehru—‘I am 
no socialist’. He had not then read Marx, which is not sur¬ 
prising. One does not need to read Marx’s Capital to be a 
Marxist, as Bernard Shaw noted after his first experience of 
Marx enthusiasts. Gandhi must have perceived the growing 
influence of Marxian socialism when he made the above state¬ 
ment, and he also came to realize that Congress would have 
to make room for some kind of socialism. In 1926-27 he wrote 
that he did not fight shy of capital, but he wanted to end 
capitalism, and that his ideal was equal distribution. 

Lenin established the socialist state along Marxist lines, as 
far as possible, but Marx’s theories were based on figures 
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derived from Britain, an industrialized, capitalist country, 
whereas Lenin made his experiment in Russia, which was more 
feudal than capitalist. This did not change the tenor of Marxist 
propaganda to which industrial labouring classes are more 
susceptible than the peasantry engaged in agriculture. And 
no wonder it is by way of the trade union movement that 
Marxist ideas entered India. 

There were humanitarian attempts at ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of labourers, but the first move to organize them was 
made by B. P. Wadia in 1918, on a somewhat limited scale. 
The father of the trade union movement was, however, N. M. 
Joshi, who established the first All-India Trade Union Congress, 
and for many years he was the chief spokesman of the Indian 
Labour movement. But before long Marxists infiltrated into 
the movement and gave it a radical turn. There was a split 
because the Marxists wanted to affiliate the whole movement to 
Moscow. In 1929 the British Indian Government started 
elaborate legal proceedings against Marxist conspirators, in¬ 
cluding certain foreign agents like Bradley and Spratt; the suit, 
known as the Meerut Conspiracy case, went on for four years 
and a half, the length of the trial being itself an indication of 
extensive preparations on both sides. 

The Congress was not slow to capture the trade union move¬ 
ment, and Jawaharlal Nehru, who, at Gandhi’s instance, was 
made General Secretary in 1924, was a convinced socialist. 
Possibly it was due to the influence of Jawaharlal, towards 
whom he was being increasingly attracted, that Gandhiji 
defined his attitude to the prevailing socialist movement, as I 
have referred to above. In 1928 the Congress opened a Labour 
Research Department of its own, and in 1929 Jawaharlal 
Nehru and also his father, the great Motilal, were busy making 
arrangements for the defence of the accused in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case. In 1934 the Socialist Party, which had been 
formed earlier, joined the Congress. Calling itself the Congress 
Socialist Party, it tried to maintain its identity as a separate 
group, while accepting the creed of the Congress. Socialists of 
a deeper dye joined the Communist Party of India. 

In the present context, I shall take the Communists and 
Socialists together as a new force which grew up in Gandhi’s 
Congress and outside, with their common programme of con- 
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centrating attention on the amelioration of the poverty of the 
masses—the landless peasantry as well as the exploited indus¬ 
trial workers. They did not believe in Gandhi’s non-violence, 
although those who joined the Congress might desist from their 
more radical activities for the time being. There was another 
thing which was to assume some importance as time passed. 
Armed revolution as well as Gandhian non-violent civil dis¬ 
obedience aimed at the attainment of national independence, 
but Marxism was an international movement. Some Indian 
revolutionaries, who later on took to Marxism, had tried to 
wrest freedom during the First World War; they even sought 
German assistance in their great venture. But many Marxists, 
old and new, thought that in the Second World War, in which 
there was orginally almost the same alignment of forces as in 
the First, there occurred a qualitative change in the character 
of the war as soon as Germany attacked Russia, for Imperialist 
Britain became overnight an ally in a People’s War! A point 
that deserves to be noted is that the old freedom fighters from 
Aurobindo to Jyotin Mukherji were all inspired by religious 
devotion, and Gandhiji also was a God-fearing man who be¬ 
lieved in non-violence as a religion. But the socialists, national 
or international, were guided by purely mundane motives. 

V 

Subhaschandra entered the Congress world in 1921 when 
Gandhi had become its master; even dissentients like Chitta- 
ranjan Das and Motilal Nehru accepted Gandhi’s leadership 
almost unquestioningly. Das died in 1925, and thereafter 
Motilal’s dissidence was muted. It is not possible to say how 
far Motilal’s attitude was influenced by Mahatmaji’s growing 
fondness for his son. Gandhiji’s principal opponent was British 
Imperialism, which now did its best to promote the cause of 
Hindu-Muslim difference to counter Gandhi’s growing in¬ 
fluence. 

Blind allegiance is bound to produce egotism, and egotism 
leads to self-deception. Gandhiji wanted what he later on 
called a ‘homogeneous’ Congress that would act according to 
his direction, and he mistook the Congressmen’s acquiescence 
for agreement and their alacrity in obedience for independence 
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of thought and action. Subhaschandra was made of a different 
stuff. A devout follower of Vivckananda, whom he openly says 
he would have accepted as his guru if only Swamiji were alive, 
Subhaschandra, left to himself, would not see the thing as 
Mahatmaji saw it. The Hindu-Muslim problem would not 
occur as a problem to Vivekananda who thought that basically 
these communities preached the same religion; neither would 
Subhas and his followers view it in the same light as Gandhi. 
When Subhas set out on his last great venture, most of his close 
associates, from his driver Abad Khan to his Gommander-in- 
Chicf Shah Nawaz Khan, were Muslims, and although the 
I.N.A. was not free from bickerings, as no organization can be, 
it was untouched by communal squabbling. As a follower of 
Vivekananda, Subhaschandra could have little moral objection 
to violence, if violence was necessary for the conquest of evil; 
for him non-violence was only a political weapon of which 
Mahatmaji had made excellent use—and that was all. No 
wonder that the gulf between Mahatmaji and Subhas widened 
from day to day. No one in 1924 could make any mistake about 
who pushed the laudatory resolution on Gopinath Saha through 
the Bengal Provincial Conference and also who was behind 
Chittaranjan’s opposition to it at the A.I.G.C. Mahatmaji is 
said to have told Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, in 1931 that 
Subhas was his ‘opponent’ and was capable of ‘denouncing’ 
him. We may place beside this Subhas Bose’s summing-up of 
Gandhiji: ‘In contrast with the Deshbandhu, the role of the 
Mahatma has not been a clear one. In many ways he is 
altogether an idealist and a visionary. In other respects, he is 
an astute politician. At times he is obstinate as a fanatic; on 
other occasions he is liable to surrender like a child.’ 

Mahatmaji wanted a promise from armed revolutionaries 
that they would suspend their violent activities to give his non¬ 
violent non-co-operation full scope, but after a year or so, in 
1922, on account of a stray incident of violence at Chauri- 
Chaura, with which revolutionary organizations had no con¬ 
nexion, he himself suspended his movement. The revolution¬ 
aries, now released from their promise, surveyed the situation 
and arrived at certain conclusions. This is the inference I have 
made from ‘sundry contemplation’ of my studies and observa¬ 
tions. Mahatma Gandhi had made their task easier by making 
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revolution open and popular, and this advantage they must 
utilize and in two ways. First, some of them might join the 
Congress and non-co-operation, and under cover of peaceful 
demonstrations, recruit and organize young men for their own 
cadres. Secondly, in the movement for independence, which 
was the objective, a time must come when the difference be¬ 
tween violence and non-violence would be difficult to draw. 
So one of their immediate aims was to get a resolution passed 
in the Congress, defining political independence—complete 
and unqualified—as the objective of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. No more quibbling about Swaraj, Home Rule or Respon¬ 
sive Co-operation, but Independence, pure and simple. They 
got a resolution passed in 1927 at Madras, but it was diluted 
in 1928 in Calcutta; it was finally ratified in 1929, and after 
that there was no looking back. 

These revolutionaries did not, at any lime, lose their faith 
in violence or become pacifists. Not only did they retain their 
old convictions; after Chauri-Chaura and the first of Gandhi’s 
strange ‘surrenders’, they began hatching new plans of action, 
and there was also a shift in their objective. In 1908-9 Barindra 
Ghose made an open confession of his activities and some of his 
associates followed him, all of them saying that their ‘mission 
[was] over’. So far as I know, Aurobindo, who inspired and 
directed these revolutionaries, nowhere outlined his theory or 
plan of armed resistance. In later life, when writing his notes 
{On Himself), he only said that concerted armed resistance in 
the early years of the century was not impossible, but he would 
not lift the veil on what he or others connected with him had 
planned or attempted. Some writers on the Indian revolu¬ 
tionary movement have expounded Aurobindo’s theory of the 
human explosive, which means that if here and there a young 
man or a batch of young men killed unpopular Englishmen and 
in the process embraced martyrdom, the tremendous effect 
would help awaken a somnolent nation and thus prepare for a 
mass upheaval. The idea seems to be somewhat Utopian, but 
there is no doubt that there was some such notion behind the 
first ventures, notably the spectacular bomb outrage on Lord 
Hardinge engineered by Rashbehari Bose. Yet immediately 
afterwards Rashbehari tried to launch an armed rising with 
the help of deserting army units but the attempt failed dis- 
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astrously even before it had started. Jyotin Mukherji planned 
a large scale rising with foreign assistance, and he made Fort 
William in Calcutta his first target. If it fell through, it was not 
for inadequate planning or preparation but on account of 
developments he could not foresee. But even he was not without 
his own idea of ‘the human explosive’, for just before his last 
encounter he is reported to have remarked that before leaving 
the world, they would do something that would give a shock 
to their people and stir them to embark on more extensive and 
more vigorous action. All these ideas and ventures may, I 
believe, be traced to Vivekananda’s exhortation about a ‘man¬ 
making religion’. 

I see in these sporadic but sustained activities the emergence 
of a new idea and a new strategy. That was to take the hated 
foreign ruler at his word. Government officials called them 
terrorists but their own Government was based on terrorism, 
and the revolutionaries would meet terrorism with counter¬ 
terrorism. Confining myself to Bengal, I can say that Oaten 
returned to India but not to the College in which he had been 
assaulted. As he was given a comfortable berth in the Secre¬ 
tariat, it became a joke even amongst his own colleagues to say 
that he was ‘kicked upstairs’. After this incident, European 
officials in the Education Department began to count their days 
till retirement, and most of them retired prematurely. After 
the assault on Writers’ Buildings, the formidable mansion 
looked more like a large prison for white people than an ad¬ 
ministrative building. As I have written about the matter 
elsewhere, I would only say that the British bureaucrat, the 
British trader and the British journalist lived in the midst of 
luxury and power, but they were practically prisoners in golden 
cages, and that was because they were terrorized by the so- 
called terrorists. 


VI 

In spite of Gandhiji’s suspension of Non-co-operation, he was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. The revolutionaries now 
resumed their activities, and although each group had its own 
organization, there was now greater cohesion between one 
group and another, thanks mainly to the influence of Subhas- 
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chandra Bose, who was a mentor to all of them and could with 
their support play an increasingly important part i^ the Indian 
National Congress. There were feuds between different groups, 
one group supporting J. M. Sen Gupta while the other would 
support Subhas, but ultimately the differences were resolved 
and Subhas became the leader of all the militant nationalists 
in Bengal and all over India. The reader will form an idea of 
the movement of political thought and action in the twenties 
and thirties if I refer briefly to a few important incidents and 
political trials. 

On 9 August 1925 there was a train robbery near a small 
station named Kakori, and although the dacoits escaped safely 
with the booty, a stray bullet from a revolver carried by them 
happened to kill a passenger who had come to sec his ailing 
wife in the women’s compartment. The investigations carried 
on by the police revealed an all-India conspiracy to engineer a 
national uprising for which the money looted from the train 
would be needed. The proceedings started by the police cul¬ 
minated in the famous Kakori Conspiracy Case which dragged 
on for about two years, and ended with the conviction of several 
persons. 

There were certain aspects of the trial which had more than 
local and temporary significance. First, the elaborate scale on 
which the revolutionaries conceived their plan shows that they 
had covered the whole of northern India under what they 
called the Hindusthan Republican Association. The leaders 
were Pratul Ganguli of Dacca Anushilan Samiti, Surya Sen of 
the Chittagong Yugantar group (though he did not take a 
prominent part here), Sachin Sanyal, the most distinguished 
revolutionary of Benares, Ramprasad Bismail of Shahjahanpur, 
Govindachandra Kar of Lucknow and Jogeshchandra Chat- 
terji, who shuttled between one place and another. Also con¬ 
nected with the attempted rising were revolutionaries who 
became famous later on—Jatin Das, Chandrashekhar Azad and 
Bhagat Singh. The largest contingent came from U.P.— 
Shaharanpur, Lucknow, Etawah, Allahabad, Meerut, Etah, 
Rai Bareilly. It is to be noted that it is these revolutionaries of 
Bihar, U.P., Punjab and the Frontier Province and beyond 
who would later on arrange for Subhas Bose’s escape out of 
India. 
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A second feature of this far-flung Kakori conspiracy is the 
infiltration of communist thinking. The Hindusthan Repub¬ 
lican Association had a Hindusthan Republican Army, but it 
soon began to be called Hindusthan Socialist Republican Army. 
The influence of Socialists was regarded by some with disfavour 
as may be seen from the continued recriminations between 
Sachin Sanyal, a staunch nationalist, and Jogesh Chatterji who 
had pronounced Marxist leanings. Some of these Marxists kept 
their fingers crossed, co-operating and non-co-operating with 
the Congress with an eye fixed on the Communist International. 
Others were keen on giving the nationalist movement a socio¬ 
economic bias, but would have no further truck with inter¬ 
nationalism. 

A striking feature of the Kakori case was the brutality of the 
sentences awarded. The overt acts were no more than a train 
dacoity which involved the accidental killing of a man who 
had come out to attend to his ailing wife travelling in another 
compartment. Yet on the basis of information supplied by a 
professional spy and supported by two approvers, the Judges 
hanged three men and sentenced four to transportation for life 
and tliirteen others to rigorous imprisonment ranging from 
four to ten years. The monstrosity of the punishment was com¬ 
mented on by newspapers, and some elderly people might have 
nostalgically thought of the days of judges like Lawrence 
Jenkins, C. P. Beachcroft and Saradacharan Mitra. To me 
the sentences seem to indicate the panic-stricken mood of the 
bureaucracy—judges, magistrates and policemen. 

The most refreshing feature of the proceedings was the 
attitude of Ashfaqulla, the only Muslim member of the group, 
who went underground, was arrested after a year, and then 
in a separate trial sentenced to death. In course of interrogation, 
the authorities tried to win him over by saying that the revolu¬ 
tionaries, who were led by Ramprasad, were Hindus, and as a 
Muslim he should not work fbr Hindu Raj, because that 
would be against his faith and against the interests of his com¬ 
munity. Ashfaq’s reply was memorable: ‘Ramprasad is not 
a Hindu to me; he is a Hindusthani. Not Hindu freedom but 
Hindusthan’s freedom is his objective. Had he been inspired by 
Hindu freedom, even then I would have joined hands with him. 
If I were to choose between Hindu masters and British masters 
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. . I would have chosen the Hindu masters as after all they 
would have been Indians’ (quoted from Jogeshchandra Chat- 
terji: In Search of Freedom). Here, if anywhere outside Vivek- 
ananda’s speeches, we have the authentic ring of Vivekananda’s 
voice. This was towards the end of 1927. 

On 8 April 1929 Bhagat Singh and his friend Batukeshwar 
Datta created a sensation by dropping leaflets and bombs on 
the floor of the Central Assembly. Bhagat Singh had already 
a warrant of arrest issued against him on a charge of murdering 
Saunders, a police official, in December 1928, and he and his 
associates Sukhdev and Rajguru were sentenced to death. Jatin 
Das, who along with these Punjab revolutionaries had been 
implicated in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, embraced death 
by hunger-strike on 13 September 1929 on the issue of better 
treatment of political prisoners. What is significant is that 
there was now a perceptible change in the attitude of the Con¬ 
gress—and also of Mahatmaji. Gandhiji, when starting the 
Civil Disobedience Movement in April 1930, said in course of 
a prefatory speech, ‘The British rule in India has brought 
about moral, material and cultural ruination of this country. 
I am out to destroy this system.’ He spoke like a violent re¬ 
volutionary, though his action was non-violent. When after his 
release in 1931 Gandhiji was asked to see the Viceroy and 
negotiate a pact, he did, under the influence of his own fol¬ 
lowers, press for the commutation of the death sentence on 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades. He failed to persuade the 
Viceroy and the executions took place on 23-24 March. At the 
Congress Session held at Karachi a week after, Gandhiji had 
to face a black flag demonstration and then hold a ‘peace-talk’ 
with Subhas Bose, the leader of the Nawjawan Sabha to which 
Bhagat Singh and his friends belonged. At the open session, a 
condolence resolution on these martyrs was passed immediately 
after the resolution mourning the death of Motilal Nehru and 
Mohammed Ali. This shows that by then we had travelled a 
long way in seven years from the day when the A.I.G.C. passed 
a resolution condemning the patriotic but violent act of Gopi- 
nath Saha. Gandhi and Subhas seemed to be coming nearer 
each other. 

It was in 1930, when Gandhiji was absorbed in the Civil 
Disobedience movement, that the port town of Chittagong 
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in East Bengal was rocked by a violent revolutionary uprising 
led by Surya Sen, popularly known as Masterda. At one time 
secretary of the local Congress Committee, he had, under cover 
of non-violent educational and political work, planned and 
executed a large-scale raid on what was one of the principal 
centres of British trade, making the white men, official and 
non-official, quake in their shoes. Much has been written about 
this uprising, and I witnessed its aftermath with my own eyes. 
To my mind this was another example of British terrorism 
cowed by the counter-terrorism of a band of dedicated and 
determined revolutionaries. 

Some other significant incidents took place in the early 
thirties. After advancing towards the Extremists, Gandhiji took 
a step backwards and suggested an amendment to the Congress 
Constitution, substituting ‘truthful and non-violent* for ‘peace¬ 
ful and legitimate’ means. He also issued a statement in 1934 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement. To Subhas 
Bose, who was then in Europe, this suspension was a weak- 
kneed surrender. It was now that Mahatmaji also cut off his 
connexion with the Congress and announced it at the open 
session in Bombay. It is curious but significant that although 
not a member of the Congress, he continued to guide its deli¬ 
berations for another decade, until Independence, was assured. 
Does it not show that his immediate followers had not then 
come of age and could not take any decision on their own ? On 
the other hand, from what Subhas saw in Europe he took heart 
for the struggle which he thought could not be far off, and he 
must have been encouraged by the first session of the Congress 
Socialists, which was held at Patna in 1934. He knew that these 
men would be with him in the use of means that were ‘legiti¬ 
mate’ rather than ‘non-violent’. 

The rest of the story—eventful, exciting and tortuous—has 
been told many times over and may, for the purposes of the 
present review, be summarized in a few sentences. Subhas- 
chandra Bose came back to India to reorganize the various 
groups that acknowledged his leadership and to mobilize them 
for the coming showdown—first at the Congress. Gandhiji, who 
had earlier described Subhas as his ‘opponent’, and who, in 
spite of his professed retirement, was the real master of the 
Congress, came to stay at the house of the Boses and offered 
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Subhas the Presidentship of the session to be held at Haripura 
in 1938. It was in this manner that he had won over Jfiwaharlal 
Nehru in 1929, but Subhas, who was made of sterner stuff, 
accepted the offer and used his Presidentship for a survey of the 
political situation and the alignment of forces in the Congress, 
and then made himself ready for a confrontation. He stood as 
a candidate for the office of President in 1939 and got elected, 
defeating Gandhiji’s nominee. The Second World War had 
started, and Subhas proposed in a brief Presidential speech that 
an ‘ultimatum’ be served on the British Indian Government, 
asking them to hand over power to Indians within six months. 
Subhas Bose was outmanoeuvred and replaced by a more 
pliant President with a ‘homogeneous’ Working Committee. 
Subhas escaped out of India and made arrangements for 
returning home with the assistance of Britain’s enemies and at 
the head of an Indian National Army. This daring venture sent 
a thrill throughout India and the man most affected was the 
apostle of non-violence—the Mahatma himself, whose changed 
attitude was disconcerting even to Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
came to India as the plenipotentiary of the British Cabinet. 
Mahatmaji seemed to have been transformed; on 9 August 1942 
he served an ultimatum on the British Government, which is 
popularly known as the Quit India Resolution and which the 
Congress endorsed at his behest. 

Two parallel lines seemed to have met; and as the I.N.A. 
under Subhas Bose approached from the eastern side with 
Japanese assistance, there was sabotage on a large scale in 
India, in which the dividing line between violence and non¬ 
violence was effaced, an important part being taken by followers 
of the Congress. As Viceroy Wavell aptly twitted Congress 
President Maulana Azad, husband Asaf Ali was a member of 
the non-violent Working Committee while his wife Aruna Asaf 
Ali had gone underground and caused large-scale scuttling of 
Indo-British war efforts. What was more important, the 
advance of the Indian National Army helped undermine 
greatly the loyalty of the Indian forces under the Commander- 
in-Chief. By itself this did not bring independence, but as I 
have shown elsewhere, it was one of the four factors which 
combined to drive the British out of India. 

When Subhas Bose marched towards India, the slogan was 
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‘On to Delhi*. That army had to withdraw, and Subhas left to 
others the task of unfurling the flag of Indian independence at 
the Red Fort, from where the last Indian ruler. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, had been transported to Burma after the 
Mutiny. The ceremony that was held on 15 August 1947 at 
Delhi might, in Vivekananda’s language, be described as the 
‘Vengeance of History*. 



CHAPTER 10 


Today and Tomorrow 


After a prolonged struggle India became independent in 
August 1947 through negotiations carried on for about four 
years from 1942 to 1946. The freedom thus won aroused mixed 
feelings, of joy at getting rid of foreign domination and sorrow 
because two large slices in the northwest and the northeast had 
to be sacrificed to the newly created state of Pakistan. The 
negotiations were carried on from India’s side by leaders of 
the Congress who were followers of Mahatma Gandhi, but 
Gandhi himself was opposed to the vivisection of the country. 
A man who for about three decades had fought for Hindu- 
Muslim unity had now to witness the spectacle of the country 
partitioned on the basis of the insuperable lack of unity between 
Hindus and Muslims. But I believe he was himself partly to 
blame for this tragi-comic denouement, because he had, at 
the start of the campaign, mixed up the problem of Indian 
independence with the retention of the territorial possessions 
of a different country, an untenable innovation in India’s poli¬ 
tical history. Swami Vivekananda, to whom Mahatmaji ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude in unequivocal terms, would not have 
understood this division of the people who lived on this side 
of the river Indus or Sindhu, who had a basic common religion, 
with many sectarian differences, and who for centuries had 
lived together under a common administration. 

Mahatmaji was a deeply religious man who tried to follow 
his religion scrupulously in his daily life, and he gave exposition 
to it in his writings as also in his daily prayer-meetings. After 
the Partition and the carnage which accompanied it—^his im¬ 
mediate followers did not foresee and later could do little to 
stop it—these prayer meetings became a superfluity, and one 
day it was while on his way to a prayer meeting that he was shot 
dead by a Hindu fanatic who was deeply distressed by the 
massacres that might have been avoided. Maulana Azad says 
that some people, including a member of the Working Com- 
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mittee, complained against Vallabbhai Patel that as the Head 
of the Home Department Patel did not make adequate arrange¬ 
ments for the Mahatma’s safety. 

Mahatma Gandhi was dead within six months of the attain¬ 
ment of freedom, and he received the honorific of the Father 
of the Nation. Requiescat —there let him rest in peace. His dis¬ 
ciples, whom in the Working Committee he had guided for 
about two decades, now proceeded to the work of governing 
and rebuilding the country. In course of the survey that follows, 
I shall generally refer only to Jawaharlal Nehru, who became 
Prime Minister and whom Mahatmaji, affectionately called 
Bapuji, had been grooming for the task from 1924 when he was 
made General Secretary of the Congress. I shall refer to him 
because he was the most vocal member of Mahatmaji’s ‘homo¬ 
geneous’ group, and he was certainly the first among a body of 
equals. Jawaharlal Nehru did not believe in religion, which, 
he thought, was only a mass of rituals. ‘We have to get rid of 
that narrowing religious outlook, that obsession with the super¬ 
natural and metaphysical speculations, that loosening of the 
mind’s discipline in religious ceremonial and mystical emo¬ 
tionalism which comes in the way of our understanding our¬ 
selves and the world.’ 

No wonder Nehru wanted to establish a sovereign secular 
State, free, as far as possible, from speculation about heaven and 
hell. Vivekananda also had severely condemned mysticism and 
occultism. ‘Mysticism’ is a controversial word, but ‘occultism’ 
is easier to grasp; it always betokens something super-natural. 
Vivekananda never referred to a heaven above the earth, 
neither did he believe in a God who created and dominated 
the universe. Nehru was interested also in socialism, by which 
is meant a form of social organization that advocates the owner¬ 
ship and control of the means of production, capital, land, 
property, etc. by the community as a whole, and an equitable 
distribution of the national income among all classes of people. 
In India people had been woefully impoverished during two 
centuries of British rule, when the country had been admi¬ 
nistered in the interests of a foreign power and of a few natives 
who helped to sustain that power and enriched themselves by 
utilizing the opportunities created by this process of exploita¬ 
tion. Vivekananda, though no blind admirer of the material 
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prosperity of the West, gave a call for an unremitting war on 
the grinding poverty he saw around him in India. J>^chru, too, 
was so keenly alive to this aspect of the problem that when 
heckled for his acceptance of the Partition, he said that they 
had become weary of endless negotiations which were delaying 
the introduction of their ‘economic policies’. Nehru’s daughter, 
who succeeded her father in 1966—the brief interregnum of 
Lai Bahadur Shastri may be left out of account—piously 
carried on the tradition of her father. Not satisfied with mere 
practice, she amended the Constitution of India in 1972 (forty- 
second amendment) by adding the adjectives ‘secular’ and 
‘socialist’ to the Preamble so that India became in theory, as it 
had already become in practice, a sovereign Socialist Secular 
Democratic Republic. 

On stepping into the corridors of power in September 1946, 
Nehru, however, seems to have forgotten his old passion for 
economic reform and seized on the External Affairs portfolio. 
India was till then a dominion directly administered by His 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for India, and the 
Viceroy, who, as the title indicates, was His Majesty’s repre¬ 
sentative on the spot. India could, at that time, have no direct 
relations with foreign powers, and the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council had no Member in charge of External Affairs; only 
the Viceroy had a Foreign Secretary directly under him. In 
1946 Viceroy Wavell had merely agreed to desist from exercis¬ 
ing his special powers and to accept the decisions of his new 
Council; but he had never thought of creating such a portfolio, 
and indeed, with mixed feelings of consternation and amuse¬ 
ment, he reported to the Secretary of State that the Vice- 
President had begun to send his personal representatives at 
Government expense to foreign countries! Obviously the Vice- 
President had not learnt how to wait and ponder. 

In less than two months (2 September-26 October) the 
Muslim League joined the Interim Government, and immedi¬ 
ately there was friction on the question of the allocation of 
portfolios. The Viceroy wanted to give one important portfolio 
to the Muslim League and nobody could say that the proposal 
was unfair. But what were the important portfolios? Home, 
Finance, Defence and External Affairs. Nehru would not hand 
over the External Affairs portfolio to the League, neither would 
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Sardar Patel budge an inch from Home. As Wavell had decided 
on giving Defence neither to a Hindu nor to a Muslim, but to 
the Sikh member, there remained Finance which went to 
Liaquat Ali, leader of the Muslim League contingent. How 
Liaquat Ali, assisted by Chowdhury Mohammed Ali, used the 
Finance portfolio as a means of checkmating the ‘Hindu Con¬ 
gress’ until its leaders were finally persuaded to agree to a 
division of the country has been told too often to need re¬ 
counting here. I mention this only to show that if the leaders 
were really interested in the economic development of a poor 
country, they would not have parted with the Finance portfolio 
so cavalierly. 


II 

Installed in power in a truncated India, the Congress members 
did not address themselves to the task of solving the internal 
problems of conquering poverty or illiteracy. They had set up a 
Constituent Assembly on 6 December 1946, which deliberated 
for about three years and then drafted a Constitution to which 
the members swore allegiance towards the end of November 
1949 so that it might come into force on 26 January 1950. Till 
then India, which now was rechristened the Indian Union, was 
governed by a Governor-General—first Lord Mountbatten, 
then Chakravorti Rajagopalachari, from whom Rajendra Pra¬ 
sad took over in 1950. The first elections in free India were held 
in 1952. Looking back, it seems that the whole exercise was 
uncalled for. As soon as the decision to divide India into the 
Indian Union and Pakistan had been taken and the division 
effected, the members of the existing Central Assembly might 
have addressed themselves to the task of governing India under 
the old rules, making such changes—^like the introduction of 
joint electorates or integration of the native states—as might 
be necessary. Earlier, that was the step urged upon the British 
Government by the American President F. D. Roosevelt, who 
said that at the time of the American Revolution and im¬ 
mediately after its successful completion, the Colonics began 
administering the country under a temporary arrangement, 
making changes here and there, and then after the experience 
of a few years, a written Constitution came into being. Britain 
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did not heed that advice, because in a negotiated settlement 
she would be able to get rid of the white man’^ burden by 
finally driving a wedge between the two warring communities. 
But having accepted that arrangement, it was up to the new 
Indian rulers first to effect a recovery from the disaster of a 
man-made famine, the ravages of war and the traumatic ex¬ 
perience of the exchange of population, particularly in Punjab 
and Bengal and also in Sind. 

There was no obstacle to making the necessary changes, for 
even the rulers of the native states were for quite some time 
retained as Rajpramukhs; and even after the abolition of the 
office of Rajpramukh they were for a long time given a sub¬ 
stantial privy purse. But Sardar Patel must go down in history 
as the masterful architect of the Integration of States, and 
Nehru, who took a much larger view, wanted to dominate the 
world’s stage as a statesman comparable to Roosevelt, Chur¬ 
chill and Stalin. That is why before trying to solve any of the 
grim problems facing the country, he imposed on the starving 
nation a grandiose General Election which was gratuitous and 
expensive. As far back as 1885, when a handful of men met in 
Bombay, they called their gathering the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, and whatever its limitations, it maintained its national 
character ever since; and even Swami Vivekananda, who did 
not have much respect for its work, had a word of praise for it 
because of its all-India outlook. The British rulers saw this too, 
and tried to tarnish its national image by sponsoring the estab¬ 
lishment of the All India Muslim League, and then by im¬ 
posing on the country the vicious system of separate electorates 
for Muslims. All important people among non-Muslims pro¬ 
tested against it, but only Aurobindo Ghose suggested the 
boycotting of these new Councils. By gradual steps separate 
electorates led to two separate countries, but after this operation 
the Congress became, in spite of the existence of small non- 
Congress parties, a truly national institution once again. 
Jawaharlal Nehru knew very well that the party of which he 
was the head would return to power, and yet he went through 
the costly exercise of a general election in imitation of British 
Parliamentary elections on the basis of universal adult fran¬ 
chise. Although Great Britain was smaller and less populous 
than his own province of U.P., it had reached its present stage 
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of democracy through centuries of gradual development. It 
was a gratuitous infliction on a people largely poor and illi¬ 
terate, no matter how it might raise Nehru’s image abroad as 
the head of the world’s largest democracy. 

And he did not stop to consider that the election would be a 
highly expensive affair for the Government and more so for 
his party, which would have to contest all the scats and return 
a large number of candidates, the majority of them unable to 
invest even a fraction of the minimum expenditure necessary 
for entering the legislative bodies, provincial and central. 
Although the majority of the population were and continue 
to be poor, and the politicians by and large were not rich, 
there were then—as there are now—a minority of rich men 
who would be only too glad to foot the bill provided they could 
get an adequate return. It was these men who had at one time 
helped, first, Mahatmaji’s Sabarmati Ashram and then the 
struggling Congress with donations. But now these industrialists 
began to invest money in political enterprises, that is to say, 
supply funds to Congress and also other parties with a view to 
extracting the maximum profit out of their investment. And 
from money to black money, it is but one step. Not that 
Jawaharlal Nehru did not sec the stranglehold of black money 
on the country’s economy, because he, who before assuming 
power is reported to have said that he would hang hoarders 
and blackmarketeers on the nearest lamp-post, did not mention 
the subject during his seventeen years of office. 

Ill 

It was Jawaharlal Nehru’s administration of the External 
Affairs ministry and his Constitution that proved most ruinous 
to the country. These Greek gifts have been the greatest drag 
on our economy and polity. Even before assuming office as 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal had, as I have pointed out already, 
begun sending plenipotentiaries abroad. On becoming Prime 
Minister of a large and independent country, he began estab¬ 
lishing expensive embassies far and wide without stopping to 
consider how far they would serve the interests of the half- 
starved millions of India. Most of these embassies were only 
luxurious establishments which had little business to transact. 
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Sarat Bose drew pointed attention to the extravagance of this 
exercise, but Subhas Bose being dead, his bit)ther’s voice 
carried little weight. Even where embassies might be necessary, 
as in England, France, China, Russia and America, for 
example, these establishments should have been planned on a 
modest scale. There was a time when on account of difficulties 
and delays in travel and communication, ambassadors had 
often to take decisions on the spot and had thus to play an 
important role in the administration. But with modern facilities 
in communication, when heads of Governments can directly 
speak to one another and send wireless messages, the area of 
ambassadorial activity has shrunk considerably; the ambas¬ 
sadors are only observers who have also to deliver messages and 
send reports. Unfortunately, even this one important function 
the Indian ambassador failed to discharge adequately on the 
one critical occasion in free India’s history, and that might have 
been one of the causes of the Chinese disaster of 1962. 

While the External Affairs ministry bears the palm, each 
ministry is lavish and wasteful in its way, and he that runs 
may read that our finances are in the doldrums. War on poverty 
is on our lips, but there is all-round extravagance at the top and 
grinding poverty below, with all normal canons of balancing 
income and expenditure thrown to the winds. We all knew that 
prices depended on the ratio between supply and demand, 
but in free India we are getting accustomed to bumper harvests 
followed by no effect or sometimes an adverse effect on rising 
prices. In the old days there were seasonal changes in prices, 
but now we find that once there is a rise in prices, there is often 
no sign of their coming down. Every public declaration that 
there is a fall in the wholesale price index, or that infiatioii 
has been checked, or that money supply has been restricted is 
followed by an announcement that additional instalments of 
dearness allowance have become due—an open confession that 
Government is unwilling or unable to control the national 
economy. 

In the face of this amazing prodigality and the failure to 
control prices and check the growth of population, all plans 
and programmes seem to be empty fribble. In spite of six Plans, 
unemployment and poverty are growing by leaps and bounds. 
Our witty Ditcher in the Capital pertinently' comments, ‘Take 
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a pinch of fantasy, add some day-dreams, garnish with wishful 
thinking, serve with optimistic assumptions as sauce and there 
you have our Five Year Plans.’ The Plans were inaugurated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, who wanted to compete with the demo¬ 
cratic U.S.A. and the socialist U.S.S.R., but they have gone 
awry. His daughter sensed that the nation was hungry for a 
new message, and she fed it with her 20-point programme and 
a new 20-point programme, but the programmes have be¬ 
come as stale as the plans, and I wonder if the Prime Minister 
herself now takes them seriously. I would just reproduce some 
telling figures mentioned in a talk over the All-India Radio by 
one of our distinguished elder economists. According to this 
survey, towards the end of the Sixth Plan, 48 per cent of the 
population, nearly 32 crores, live below the poverty line; of 
the total national income one-third is controlled by 10 per cent 
at the top and the remaining two-thirds are shared by 90 per 
cent, including the 48 per cent below the poverty line. Further¬ 
more, the number of unemployed people registered with the 
employment exchanges is 20 million and there must be another 
10 million not registered. In spite of all our talk of universal 
compulsory primary education, 64 per cent of the population 
are still illiterate. The target of the annual national growth rate 
was 5 per cent, but no more than 3 per cent was attained, and 
even this was offset by a population growth of 2.25 per cent, so 
that the net progress is negligible and the economy may be said 
to be stagnant, in spite of loud proclamations to the contrary. 

IV 

Jawaharlal Nehru says in his Autobiography that democracy and 
capitalism are incompatible, but the expensive and complex 
administrative and political machinery which he imposed on a 
poor and largely illiterate nation has only succeeded in con¬ 
summating this misalliance. As will be clear from the above 
statistics, which are derived from Governmental reports, 10 per 
cent of the population hold the other 90 per cent in bondage; 
the disparity will be even greater if we take into account the 
grim wolf of black money with his privy paw daily devouring 
whatever is left for the unemployed and underemployed 
majority. The three pillars of democracy are the Legislature, 
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the Executive and the Judiciary, and their functions are defined 
loosely and vaguely in a Constitution, for which fhe draftsmen 
are not to blame; for no one can precisely state what the framers 
had not clearly thought out. Politically, the most dubious con¬ 
cept for India was parliamentary democracy on adult franchise, 
which, in Britain, a small and prosperous country, had taken 
about five hundred years to reach its present stage. Any man of 
common sense would have taken a few minutes to realize that 
such an expensive experiment in a poor, largely illiterate 
country would bring all parties under the grip of businessmen 
and industrialists, who alone had the means to finance the 
enterprise. I have already said that their attitude had by this 
time undergone a change; the benefactors who at one time 
had given ex gratia donations now came forward as investors 
who demanded their pound of flesh, and soon there grew up 
a new class of entrepreneurs who found that a more profitable 
but slightly roundabout way lay through the black market. 
This market is black, but its pensioners are well known, and 
under their protection the energetic entrepreneurs can organize 
‘lobbies’ which enable them to exert pressure on the government 
and make huge profits. The Executive is drawn from the 
Legislatures, and so these two pillars of democracy in a largely 
uneducated and desperately poor country can safely be 
managed through investments made by big money. 

There remained the third pillar—the Judiciary, which might 
occasionally create inconvenience, but it too can be reduced 
to the position of an onlooker. I believe that most judges are 
honest, though one cannot but have occasional qualms. For 
example, I once read reports about some discussions in the 
Supreme Court about the transfer of Chief Justices of some 
High Courts. I do not precisely remember whether their Lord- 
ships were sitting on a Committee or on a Division Bench, but 
one thing struck me as peculiar. There were reported differences 
amongst them about who should be transferred and who should 
be left undisturbed. So the question was one of personalities 
and not of principles, as is being made out now. Yet it is not 
a question of individual honesty, although that is not un¬ 
important, but the whole system is now on trial. Why? 

The judicial system is held together by two sets of people, 
both belonging to the legal profession—judges on the Bench 
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and advocates of the Bar. The judges are generally promising 
and relatively young advocates, who, in consideration of their 
ability and character, have been raised to the Bench. The Bar 
is dominated by senior advocates who, by reason of their ex¬ 
ceptional ability and varied experience, have risen to the top 
of the profession. They charge fabulous fees, flit from one court 
to another, from state to state and from lower courts to the 
Supreme Court. As judges are required to deliver judgements 
only after giving due consideration to the arguments advanced 
by both parties, these advocates, experienced and resourceful, 
can stall the process of justice by getting adjournments, stay 
orders, ad interim injunctions, sometimes taking advantage of 
divergent decisions under the same Act in different courts, and 
in this way, although the number of judges has increased all 
along the line from the lower judiciary to the Supreme Court, 
the number of pending suits has increased at a much faster 
pace. The legal process has thus become not only ruinously 
expensive but also extremely dilatory, resulting virtually in a 
denial of justice to many poor and helpless victims of oppression, 
exploitation, violence and cruelty. While our Constitution pro¬ 
claims the equality of all men before the eye of law, in practice 
we find that here, as in other spheres of our social, political and 
economic life, this claim is a huge hoax. 

V 

Jawaharlal Nehru believed in secularism and socialism, and 
he also admitted that he derived his faith in these objectives 
from the Marxists. He differed from them on only one point, 
and that was their insistence on violence. As he felt that 
socialism was attainable through the consensus of the people 
whose fate was now in his hands, he introduced the system of 
parliamentary democracy with what effect on the economy I 
have summed up above. 

It might be useful to examine the philosophic basis of the 
secular and socialist doctrines Nehru derived from Marxism. 
The starting-point of Marx’s philosophy is materialism which 
rejects all forms of religion. Tn simple words, I hate the pack 
of gods’—this is the title quite appropriately chosen by G. 
Volkov for the first essay on Marx’s thought in his authoritative 
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handbook Birth of a Genius. Marx (1818-1883) was a man of 
massive scholarship, and he took almost all knowfedge for his 
province. His influence on thought and action in the twentieth 
century is enormous. Two of the largest countries in the world 
today—Russia and China, though they differ very much in 
their attitudes and actions, swear by Marx, and the impact of 
his thought on many other countries also is perceptible, even 
palpable. Marx claims to be a scientific and rational analyst of 
history and his devotees regard him as an infallible prophet. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to examine the basic tenets of a 
philosophy that has exercised so much influence on our political 
and economic thought. Marx’s secularism may be best ex¬ 
pressed in his own words: Tt is not the consciousness of man 
that determines his existence—rather, it is his social existence 
that determines his consciousness.’ Here there is a basic flaw, 
because without consciousness existence is possible, but not 
social existence which contemplates men and women as con¬ 
sciously coming together. While proclaiming the sole existence 
and authority of matter, Marx said: ‘The ideal is nothing more 
than the material when it has been transferred and translated 
into the human brain.’ It is the duty and responsibility of 
science to show how changes are effected; that is why science 
makes large use of demonstrative experiments. But Marx has 
nowhere shown how matter absorbed by the brain can be 
translated into its opposite—the immaterial idea. 

There is the same grandeur, the same large-hcartcdncss and 
the same incompleteness in all other pronouncements of Marx. 
Philosophers, Marx said, have done enough to know the world; 
it was time to change it. But although, as the Marxists claim, 
he came to England with his revolutionary ideas formed, as 
is manifest from his Manuscripts of 1844^ he spent a goodly 
decade or so in the British Museum to finalize his ideas and 
programmes embodied in Das Kapital, which was not published 
until 1867. In fact, man knows the world as he changes it, 
and he changes the world as he knows it. This is proved un¬ 
mistakably by Marx’s own admission and that of his col¬ 
laborator Engels, whom he called his alter ego. In the famous 
Communist Manifesto, issued by Marx and Engels in 1847-48, 
they proclaimed that they believed in a violent disruption of 
the capitalist world, but having watched the progress of 
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capitalist reforms in England, where many of the objectives 
outlined in the Manifesto had been already attained, Marx 
admitted, with characteristic nobility and characteristic incom¬ 
pleteness, in a letter to Hyndman (d. 8 Dec. 1880); ‘If you say 
that you do not share the views of my party for England I can 
only reply that that party considers an English revolution not 
necessary, but—^according to historic precedents—possible.’ 
Engels is reported to have written in a similar vein in the preface 
to the first edition of the English translation of Das Kapital. This 
admission shakes the foundation of the Marxist edifice and 
makes the communist revolution an unnecessary exercise in 
violence. 

I might refer to other undesirable aspects of Marxist thought 
which made an onslaught on traditional values. The Com¬ 
munist Manifesto declares that in the coming struggle between 
capitalists and the proletariat, the latter have nothing to lose 
but their chains, and they have the whole world to conquer. 
But the authors did not realize that the proletariat had many 
other things to lose—their sense of responsibility and with it 
their ‘obligation to work’, which, from its context in the Mani¬ 
festo, was meant for the chastening of the idle rich who are to 
be eliminated. But Marx and Engels did not fully realize that 
the capitalist shark might be replaced by the proletariat 
shirker. 

Starting from a fanciful premise that it is not consciousness 
that determines life but life that determines consciousness, Marx 
arrives at conclusions that are patently contradictory. The fact 
is that there is a perpetual interplay between circumstances or 
laws of nature and consciousness, neither succeeding in domi¬ 
nating the other. From Marx’s failure to recognize this interac¬ 
tion stems the self-contradictory Marxist dictum that freedom 
is the recognition of necessity, but by its definition freedom 
means getting out of the compulsion of necessity, and necessity 
also is a clog on liberty that tends towards licence. If the 
recognition of necessity were the criterion of freedom, the 
manacled slave would be the most free man in the world, 
because at every step he would relish the benefits of necessity. 

Marx was a large-hearted philanthropist and a grand vi¬ 
sionary who deeply felt the suflferings of poor people as few 
thinkers have done, and dreamt in a grand way of ameliorating 
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their condition. But he was an incomplete and unscientific 
thinker, because whenever he had to explain how *desired 
transformation would be consummated, he fumbled. If I can 
borrow Dantesque phraseology, I might say that Marx con¬ 
templated three stages: First, the feudalist-capitalist Inferno; 
the second stage would be the Socialist Purgatorio, where the 
united struggle of the proletariat would eliminate the idle rich 
and establish the socialist state which would purge away pro¬ 
fiteers and rebels, and this would lead to the stateless, classless, 
self-administered communist Paradiso, where, Engels assures 
us, the state would ‘wither away’. But a state that has seized 
power by violence naturally refuses to wither away except 
before a show of superior violence, and what is worse, far from 
uniting, the liberated workers of the world are ranged in 
different camps, each anxious to eliminate difference by vio¬ 
lence, and all swearing by Marxism, which, as Bernard Shaw 
pertinently pointed out, has become a religion which it is 
difficult to regard as reasoned philosophy. 

VI 

Our India was conceived as a secular, socialist state on the 
Russian model. The idea was Jawaharlal Nehru’s, though he 
did not approve of the violent way prescribed by Marx and 
adopted by Lenin. I do not know why Jawaharlal, who spoke 
so much of secularism and socialism, did not use them in the 
Preamble to our Constitution, but, as I have said, his daughter 
has dutifully completed her father’s work through an amend¬ 
ment. From his early days Jawaharlal had cultivated what he 
himself called a secular attitude, which was, in fact, an attitude 
of indifference to all religions. As he himself said, he did not 
want to look beyond the earth, and thought that all its problems 
should be tackled rationally and scientifically. Though he 
sought support for this attitude in the teachings of Vivekananda, 
who was opposed to ‘occultism and mysticism*—and this also 
is what Nehru meant by secularism—^he failed to grasp the 
import of Vivekananda’s teaching, which he knew at second 
hand, mostly through Romain Rolland. It is a fact that 
Swamiji did not believe in a heaven beyond the earth, but it 
would be wrong to say that Vivekananda’s attitude was secular 
or materialistic; although he praised Western materialism, it 
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was part of Vivekananda’s greatness that he rose above 
secularism. 

Here I need not go to the origins of the word ‘secular’, and 
shall content myself with its significance in current usage. The 
C.O.D. records two meanings of the word—‘worldly* and 
‘sceptical’, and both shades of meaning will be clear if we 
remember its use in Milton’s Paradise Lost (Book XII): 

Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names 
Places and titles, and with this to joine 
Secular power, though feigning still to act 
By spiritual. . . (italics mine) 

So secularism is that which seeks names, places, titles and 
wealth; its opposite is not religiosity but ‘spirituality’. ‘The 
strength of India’, says our newest political leader, ‘lies in the 
fact that all religions arc equal here.’ But this secular attitude, 
which stems from a basic scepticism towards spiritual values, 
is also our weakness. All religions arc equal only in the sense 
that they try to comprehend the Absolute through symbols, 
which, without the basic ‘spirituality’ emphasized by Swamiji, 
are only material objects. Once you fail to grasp this underlying 
truth, you will fear religions like hobgoblins and will live as 
readily with communal frenzy as with mounting corruption. 
Once the Gandhi cap was the insignia of rectitude and courage, 
but is it not today looked upon as a badge of hypocrisy and 
chicanery? For us all religions are equal, because we do not 
believe in spirituality which is the soul of Religion. 

Socialism, made popular in the modern world by Saint 
Simon (1760-1825), Fourier (1772-1832) and Robert Owen 
(1804-1892), is a .tricky concept of which no one has been able 
to give an acceptable definition. ‘From each according to his 
ability and to each according to his needs’, said Marx, but 
Lenin replaced it by ‘From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work.’ Bernard Shaw rejects both the 
formulas. ‘To each according to his needs’ would produce a 
race of men of whom Shaw drew a typical portrait in Alfred 
Doolittle, who represents the ‘undeserving poor’; he eats as 
much as any deserving person and drinks a lot more. The 
objection to Lenin’s formula is that it is impossible to make an 
equitable assessment of work; secondly, it would multiply 
classes and sharpen class distinctions. Shaw argues that the 
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only alternative left is that all should be paid egually in a 
socialist state. But as this tendency is gaining ground, we find 
that it is a ‘disincentive’, and production is likely to suffer if 
energy and initiative arc not adequately rewarded. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his daughter, the two greatest leaders in free India, 
often talk of socialism, but neither of them has, so far as I am 
aware, defined it precisely. 


VII 

What has been said above will show that modern, post- 
Independence India has turned its back on Vivekananda’s 
teaching, which its leaders have not cared to ponder. At the 
risk of reiterating what I have said in some detail earlier, I 
would remind the reader that the cardinal point in Vivek¬ 
ananda’s many lectures and essays and letters is that every 
nation has a ‘theme’ or mission, and India’s mission is spiri¬ 
tuality, by which he did not mean looking to a God above as 
creator and ruler, but cultivating the moral values which are 
independent of intellectual disciplines. He was grateful to 
Western materialism for helping to throw open the doors of 
life to everyone, for teaching us to conquer nature by instilling 
into us the virtues of discipline and organization, and also for 
throwing open to discussion the treasures hidden in our own 
scriptures. But all this is only supplementary to self-realization, 
to the discovery that the Absolute is the Spirit within us {Soham), 
Thou Art That ( Tat Tvamasi) . Using a picturesque metaphor, 
he said that the Tartar we have caught is within us. This is very 
different from Jawaharlal Nehru’s exposition of Vivekananda’s 
teaching in The Discovery of India and in a lecture on Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda which he delivered on the occasion 
of his visit to the Delhi Ramakrishna Mission on 20 March 
1949, and also from Nehru’s own views, which are largely 
derived from Marxist materialism. 

Another important point where modern Indian leaders 
depart from Vivekananda’s teaching is in their craze for inter¬ 
nationalism and in their obsessive desire to play a part on the 
world stage. This is spectacular but suicidal and also productive 
of self-deception, because it leads us to fancy that we are solving 
our problems when we are really fighting shy of them. In the 
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Mission lecture referred to in the preceding paragraph, Nehru 
argues that Vivekananda’s nationalism was international. Far 
from it. Although as a religious teacher Vivekananda ex¬ 
pounded a philosophy which all creeds might accept, he never 
thought of propagating a universal religion; to him the idea 
was as fantastic as the founding of a universal empire. While 
with his philosophy of Advaita, which proclaims the divinity 
and solidarity of all human beings, he was concerned with the 
betterment of man everywhere, materially and morally, by 
nationalism Vivekananda understood only one thing and that 
was attachment to the motherland. As Sister Nivedita said, 
India was the ‘queen of his adoration’. 

‘So long as the millions die in hunger and ignorance,* 
Vivekananda had declared, ‘I hold every man a traitor who, 
having been educated at their expense, pays not the least heed 
to them!’ It is because we have departed from his teaching, 
which laid such stress on the conquest of illiteracy and poverty, 
that we have wasted our energy and money on grandiose pro¬ 
jects that have nothing to do with the basic needs of the common 
man in India. Indeed, our neglect of these problems has been 
so criminal that when our leaders now talk of conquering 
poverty or educating the masses, nobody takes them seriously. 
‘Millions of rupees’, said Vivekananda in 1894, ‘have been 
spent only that the temple-doors at Varanasi or Vrindaban 
may play at opening and shutting all day long! . . . And all 
this while the living god is dying for food, for want of educa¬ 
tion!’ If Vivekananda had been alive in 1983, he would have 
made exactly the same comment, only replacing temples of 
Varanasi and Vrindaban by the acrobatics at the Asiad, 
the inanities at the Non-Aligned Meet or the extravagant 
hospitality at the conclave of the Heads of a moribund 
Commonwealth. 

All our projects come out limping and all our grand visions 
fade into nothingness because we have failed to come to grips 
with our real problems. 


VIII 

I have drawn a bleak picture of independent India, but it was 
unavoidable. The freedom that we accepted about four decades 
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ago was itself born of a supercilious disregard of patriotic values. 
The nation came into its own only by consenting t <5 sacrifice a 
part of itself. It is this mentality, this lack of faith in our 
strength or lack of attachment to the motherland that has led 
us from one unreality to another. All this has happened because 
we strayed away from Swamiji’s ideal of spirituality for the 
makeshifts of diplomacy. No wonder the nation mistook glib 
promises for performance, expediency for principles and tawdry 
splendour for inner strength. But cynicism, which sulfcrs from 
an inner contradiction, soon becomes cynical about itself, and 
it must ultimately veer round to Swamiji’s ‘perennial philo¬ 
sophy’, his ‘man-making religion’, which takes all Existence 
[sat)^ matter and mind, Good and Evil, in its stride; it is this 
comprehensiveness which is knowledge {chit)^ and this knowl¬ 
edge is the source of happiness and joy {ananda). 

No one has spoken more eloquently than Vivekananda of 
the salutary effeets of material science or secular education, 
which has helped to rid us of superstition and the stranglehold 
of ‘privilege*. But unless secular thinking is illumined by spiri¬ 
tual education, we shall commit the blunders that have brought 
the West to the brink of disaster. Modern Western civilization, 
with its stockpiling of arms, is basically a civilization of fear, 
and the way of life it has brought into fashion cannot give peace 
and happiness. 

To my mind, not the least important aspect of Vivekananda’s 
philosophy and programmes is the enunciation of priorities. 
First in importance is universal education, which must be both 
secular and spiritual. Independent India’s most grievous blun¬ 
der was to start with an enormous political machinery for its 
people, the majority of whom were not only ignorant but 
illiterate. There can be no uniform criterion of education, but 
as far as possible, all men should have equal opportunity, and 
education should be both secular and spiritual, with the pro¬ 
viso that spiritual education should not be confused with the 
teaching of any particular creed, but that it should enable the 
learner to realize the value and limitation of all creeds, and 
above all, the primacy of spirit over matter. 

The second priority is economic betterment, which should 
go hand in hand with the dissemination of knowledge. The 
aim of economic activity should be to give sufficiency to people 
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of all classes. In the preceding pages, I have considered the 
views of three of the greatest socialists of the modern world— 
Marx, Lenin and Bernard Shaw—and shown that not only 
did these socialists differ from one another but none had clear 
and cogent ideas on the proper distribution of wealth. Un¬ 
hampered by any dogma, Vivekananda thought clearly on the 
subject and gave the right guidelines to our economists. Every¬ 
body expects reward for his work, but if he is properly educated, 
he would be aware also of his altruistic instincts; he would 
never forget that we do good work mainly because it is good 
to do good. The balance between self-gratification and re¬ 
nunciation would vary from man to man, but it would not be 
difficult to arrive at a norm if sufficient stress is laid on spiritual 
education. In this way we shall be able to establish a socialistic 
society in which equality will coexist with inequality. 

And third in order of priority will be the evolution of a poli¬ 
tical system that will be subject to modification from time to 
time, but our principal objective will be to avoid the Scylla of 
tyranny and the Charybdis of corruption. This may at first 
sound Utopian, but it will not be difficult to compass if we 
remember that although all men strive to make their own 
fortunes, no man is a mere bundle of selfish impulses, that it 
will not matter if some enterprising people are given adequate 
incentives for their initiative provided no one is allowed to 
starve and no tyrant is allowed to throttle freedom of thought, 
expression or association- Then we shall be able to say with 
Shelley: 

The world’s great age begins anew. 

The golden years return. 

Another [India] shall arise. 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath like sunset to the skies 
The splendour of its prime. 
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